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The boss of the blues 

Cherry red; Roll’ em Pete; | want a little girl; 
Low down dog; Wee baby blues; 

You're driving me crazy; How long blues; 
Morning glories; St. Louis blues; 
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Johnnie Mandel’s jazz score from the 
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Gerry Mulligan, Shelley Manne, Jump for joy; Teen age letter; 
Bud Shank and Art Farmer Love roller coaster; Lipstick, powder and paint; 
© SAH-T 6023 @ LTZ-T 15165 London Morning, noon and night; | need a girl; 
. Red sails in the sunset; Blues in the night; 
After a while; World of trouble; 
Trouble in mind; TV mama; 
You know I love you; Still in love 
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MANNY ALBAM AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
| The blues is everybody’s business— 

jazz suite 
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The quarter's jazz records are fully detailed, 


LONDON, with notes on some important issues, in the The Clown 
Decca-group Jazz supplements. Haitian fight song; Blue Cee; 
Supplement No. 17, available now, covers Reincarnation of a lovebird; The clown 
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Jazz festivals, like spring, would seem 
to be busting out all over this year. Both 
here and over the Atlantic we hear of 
more and more festivals being promoted; 
and the more numerous they become, so 
also do they grow in size. You may 
think, as we do, that the concert plat- 
form is not the best medium for jazz, but 
like it or not it is evident the jazz festival 
has come to stay. 

How the scene has altered in recent 
years? A few years ago such a function 
was almost unheard of, for no one, ex- 
cepting a millionaire-lunatic, would have 
risked a penny on such a non-U d version 
as a festival of jazz. The music was con- 
sidered slightly demodé and to have put 
on a week of such trashy noise would 
have been courting disaster—both finan- 
cially and socially, But in recent times 
things have altered considerably. Like 
the roaring old drunk now peaceably 
retired from the sea, jazz has with age 
gained a certain amount of respectability, 
and has become welcome in almost any 
society. 

As is usual in matters saturnalia, our 
American cousins are way out ahead of 
us with their jazz festivals. They are, of 
course, larger, bigger, more ornate and 
we daresay much noisier than our home 
grown variety. In America this summer, 
festivals will be held at Boston, Randalls 
Island, South Bay, Monterev, French Lick 
(we just love that one!), with, of course, 
the normal frolic at Newport. In addi- 
tion this vear will see a real he-man she- 
bang in Chicago. To be held at Soldiers 


Field, which has a mere capacity of some 
100,000, this jazz junket is being pro- 
moted by Playboy. This magazine has 
discovered that their readers relish a little 
jaZZ as a seasoning to the normal monthly 
ogle of the luscious nudes that grace their 
glossy pages, and the list of artists 
appearing at this festival reads like an 
index to Jazz Makers. The organization 
will be in the capable hands of Don 
Gold, erstwhile Down Beat editor, so it 
is more than probable that the affair will 
go off with a bang. 

It is unlikely that many of us will be 
lucky enough to attend any, let alone all, 
of these American diversions, and so we 
shall no doubt have to content ourselves 
with the examples of these festivities that 
will eventually find their way onto the 
British market by way of the gramophone 
record. 

To return to the calmer (we nearly said 
greener) pastures of our home scene, 
joyous jazz ‘will blossom forth this year 
in a variety of places, varying from 
ancestral homes to ancient cities and 
other places too numerous to mention. 

First comes the Bath Festival. This 
ancient borough last year ran a week of 
jazz. Using British talent, slightly sp*ced 
by the inclusion of two American folk 
singers, the week was a smacking success 
—so much so that the far-seeing com- 
mittee who run this music festival have 
this year extended the occasion to ten 
days. In addition to using the cream of 
our topical topliners they are also im~ort- 
ing several foreign artists. From France 


comes violinist Stephane Grappelly, from 
Germany Hans Koller on tenor saxo- 
phone, and from Austria Fatty George 
who performs on trumpet and vibra- 
phone. As an additional attraction to 
these instrumentalists come three lady 
vocalists, Monica Zetterlund from 
Sweden, Rita Reys from Holland and 
that exceptional blues singer from 
America, Dinah Washington. 

This will be Miss Washington’s only 
appearance in Britain, so Thursday, 11th 
June, should be a date in your diary. 
She will appear with the Dill Jones Trio, 
the Vic Ash Sextet and the other guest 
artists. 

Following on Bath the jazz scene 
moves ever so slightly eastwards to the 
baronial halls of Beaulieu, the home of 
Lord Montagu. The festival here takes 
place on the first three days of August 
and we know of no more beautiful setting 
for music than the grounds of this lovely 
Hampshire house. Here again a strong 
programme been devised, for 
although no foreign artists are being 
used, the festival will see the premiering 
of some musical themes, especially writ- 
ten for the occasion and which will be 
performed by the Johnny. Dankworth 
Orchestra and by Ted Heath and His 
Music. 

The traditional fare will be capably 
disvensed by Mick Mulligan and his 
band, the Acker Bilk gentlemen and Ken 
Colver. 

Let us hope it keeps fine for evervbody. 

The Editor. 
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Jelly 


by 


DON LOCKE 


Not even the famous autobiographical 
LPs (recorded for the Library of Congress 
and presently available in America on 
Riverside) answer the question “Why was 
Jelly Roll Morton a great figure in jazz?”, 
but we will not needlessly add our quota 
to the thousands of words dedicated to 
the life of this amazing person. Our opera- 
tive words here are “in jazz’’ and we must 
confine ourselves to purely musical con- 
siderations, only mentioning his life and 
character in so far as they effect his 
music (and not in so far as they effect 
our evaluation of his music. The colour- 
ful and out-spoken Mr. Jelly Roll made 
many friends and enemies on extra- 
musical grounds; this is none of our 
present business). Briefly then, Who was 
he and What did he do? 


Born somewhere around 1885 (Jelly 
Roll was never one to separate fact from 
fancy) into a Creole family (the highest 
social class available in New Orleans 
for those of Negro ancestry) Ferdinand 
La Menthe, as he was christened, was a 
citizen of “genteel” birth. His father 
was a trombonist and an opera lover, 
and his home, by his own telling, was a 
musical one, so Jelly Roll was inevitably 
well schooled in music of a more or less 
formal nature. After flirting with the 
guitar he took up the piano and soon 
found fame and fortune awaiting him in 
an area of the city less respectable than 
the one he was raised in. At an early 
age he was disowned by his grand- 
mother and so began a life of wandering 
which lasted most of the time between 
1900 and his death in 1941. Morton 
travelled throughout the United States 
and en passant made many records and 
several piano rolls. The ’20s saw him 
enjoying a very ostentatious success, 
while the °30s brought about a decline 
only partially amended in the years 
before his death. This bald outline only 
hints at a career so colourful as to make 
his life interesting even if he had never 
touched a piano. However, for our pur- 
pose certain important factors need men- 
tioning. 

In the Negro music of last century 
New Orleans there were two important 
channels based on class distinctions. 
Firstly the formal music open to the 
Creole families in the form of Opera, the 


Importance of 
Roll Morton 


quadrijlles and waltzes of the balls, 
etc. This, although probably typically 
Negroid in performance (where it was 
Negro - performed), was European in 
tradition and form. This was the atmos- 
phere Morton was raised in (cf. his 
famous “ Spanish Tinge”), but in work- 
ing from a teenager as a “ Professor”’ in 
the sporting houses he came into close 
contact with the other musical stream. 
This stemmed from the lower classes who 
had, one or two generations ago, been cut 
off from their own racial heritage and 
had not, like the higher class Creoles, 
replaced it with another. Their music 
was their own, based on their innate 
musical feelings, rough, raucous and im- 
pure. Under the orthodox influence of 
the Creole music the impurities became 
the more or Jess standard jazz devices of 
the blue note, vibrato, growls, etc. 
Morton was basically a product of the 
more sophisticated of these two streams; 
he was never a “low down” musician. 

The next important factor is that 
Morton left home around 1900, a date 
which for convenience’s sake has often 
been given as the birth of jazz. Thus 
Jelly assimilated everything that went 
into jazz (as well as some other formal 
features not found outside himself at this 
period — compositional talent, etc.) at a 
period before jazz had achieved its first 
flowering (which presumably is to be 
found in Buddy Bolden’s band a few 
years before his breakdown in 1907). 
Thus Morton, with a cultured musical 
background, assimilated all that New 
Orleans had to offer, and then in the 
course of his travels encountered the 
attempts of Negroes in other less 
auspicious centres to formulate their own 
musical style, while at the same time he 
developed his own style and musical 
ideals partially cut off from the important 
developments in his home town. Is it 
any wonder that his style was highly 
individual and of a different type to, say, 
King Oliver, who represented the culmi- 
nation of the New Orleans line of de- 
velopment? 

Our consideration now is Jelly Roll 
Morton as an individual and this is 
dangerous ground! Let us survey it from 
George Avakian’s well-chosen standpoint. 
“A strange mixture of genius, musician. 
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poet, snob and braggart” is his descrip- 
tion and I will refrain from calling in any 
one of the thousands of anecdotes to sup- 
port this evaluation. Alan Lomax has 
put forward the plausible theory that 
Jelly used his self - glorification and 
imagination to hide the deep wound that 
his rejection, at an early age, by his 
family had cut. Describing himself at 
one time as “a foundling raised in an 
orphan’s home” Jelly Roll lived in a 
more pleasant (so long as he had the 
money to retain that dream in reality) 
world of fancy. Even Freud would have 
been interested in Jelly Roll! 


Although this explains Morton’s com- 
ments on his music, it has little direct 
musical result, apart from an inevitable 
assurance of style. Not until late in life, 
when his spirit began to break, did 
Morton produce a genuinely moving 
blues. In the ’20s he went so far as to 
neglect Jim Crow and deny he was a 
Negro—an example of how his dream 
world affected the sophistication of his 
music. And even if he was a braggart 
“he could back up everything he said by 
what he could do”, a fact he often played 
upon by giving the appearance of empty 
vanity, then bewildering all with a 
virtuoso demonstration. 

We have now surveyed the extra- 
musical factors which influenced the 
actual music, to which we must now turn. 
Here we find the dissension even stronger. 
What has led people to make so many 
varied judgements on the value of his 
music? Whrn we see that many of his 
critics date from almost the same period 
as Jelly and once featured a similar style 
(e.g., Ellington, Mary Lou Williams, 
Willie The Lion Smith) this seems dan- 
gerously like envy or spite (although I 
don’t think this is the case). However, 
We must seek an explanation for the wide 
divergence of opinion on his music alone. 


In evaluating any work of art we must 
first determine the aims and standards 
against which the artist has set his work. 
Then we must consider how far he has 
gone towards reaching those standards, 
and also whether we consider them worth 
reaching, and whether they deserve our 
calling the work artistic. Finally there is 
the question of whether a work has value 
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incidental to its aims—thus something 
may be unintentionally artistic. More- 
over, in this case we must evaluate how 
much Morton’s aims, standards and 
results warrant our terming him “an 
important figure in jazz”. 

So before turning to Morton the 
pianist, the composer, the vocalist and the 
bandleader separately, we should ex- 
amine the overall traits in his work, 
particularly those which have given rise 
io extravagant praise and criticism. The 
Morton style is hall-marked by three 
basic factors, all of which he himself 
described as necessary for good jazz: the 
famous New Orleans ensemble - style 
(which he adapted for piano); the various 
“seasonings” (Spanish tinge, riffs, breaks, 
melody foremost, perfect harmony, etc.); 
and a strict rhythm. These are the fun- 
damentals on which we should judge 
Morton’s music. There is little cause to 
doubt his very considerable ability on the 
first two factors, but the third seems to be 
the topic which has divided jazz listeners. 
His critics claim “he didn’t swing”; his 
fans idolize him as “the greatest 
stomper”. And this is the crucial 
difference—there is a difference between 
the swing pattern which to many is the 
ultimate jazz criterion, and the stomp 
pattern which was Jelly Roll’s rhythmic 
standard. To do justice to Morton we 
must briefly review the earlier jazz styles 
and their relationship to the rhythm of 
later jazz and to Morton’s rhythmic style. 


The first flowering of purely American 
Negro music as applied to European 
traditions was the piano ragtime which 
sprang up in the centres all along the 
Mississippi, and particularly in St. Louis. 
Ragtime, in the hands of such people as 
Scott Joplin, flourished before the turn of 
the century. The next important develop- 
ment was the many-instrument marching 
band style of New Orleans which 
apparently showed first blossoms around 
1900. Both these styles of music, par- 
ticularly the first, were strict - tempo 
musics, although rhythmic in a way that 
no white music was. The jazz of Lester 
Young or Charlie Parker is not a strict- 
tempo music—the pulse may be solid and 
unvarying but it is not “strict” in this 
sense—in “swing” the characteristic is a 
leaning forward, a lifting, an anticipa- 
tion, an impetus from one beat to the 
next; the character comes from the subtle 
connection between one beat and the next 
and not from the accentuation of the 
beat as a single beat, or the strictness 
with which it is laid down. The ragtime 
piano and the marching bands represent 
the first struggle for emancipation from 
the European tradition of strong and 
weak beats. The evolution doubtless 
continued through the first decade of 
this century within the marching bands; 
in the King Oliver Creole Jazz Band 
swing is found in embryo form; and then 
in Louis Armstrong and Sidney Bechet 
“swing” in the New Orleans line of 
descent, is born. This development was 
probably a continuous one beginning in 
the most primitive marching bands 
around 1900, the time when Jelly Roll 
Morton left New Orleans and began a 
life of wandering cut off for many years 
from the developments in New Orleans, 
and surrounded by a music at a much 
lower stage of rhythmic development (the 


widespread ragtime piano) than that in 
which he had been brought up. 


Thus in Chicago in the late ’20s 
Morton represented a brilliant musical 
figure who had built his own structure 
on the same foundations which gave rise 
to the swinging solo style of Armstrong. 
Jelly wasn’t alone in this—Dodds, Ory, 
Simeon and company were at home in 
the “traditional” style of Morton rather 
than with Louis’ “ progressive ” rhythmic 
attitude. In the Hot Fives, as André 
Hodeir points out, there is an obvious 
discrepancy between Satch’s idea of 
rhythm and the patterns laid down by 
Dodds and Ory. But Hodeir is wrong to 
criticise them for failing to reach a stan- 
dard of which they had no conception 
(indeed it was just being formulated!) 
and which represented a new era in jazz, 
built on an older one which they had 
just taken to its greatest heights. Take 
“Come Back Sweet Papa”, particularly 
the chorus where Dodds and Louis play 
together in sixths, as an object lesson in 
the different rhythmic ideals of the men 
concerned. Armstrong’s aims are the 
better but it makes no sense to criticise 
Dodds for failing to adopt them. The 
rhythmic aim of the traditional New 
Orleans jazzman was the “stomp” pat- 
tern and to Morton, who was for a time 
cut off from the New Orleans develop- 
ments, this was the ultimate standard. Of 
course if anyone differed from him it was 
they that were in the wrong (in Morton’s 
opinion)! 

So it is in Morton’s music that we find 
the stomp pattern in its highest musical 
setting. What are the characteristics of 
this early rhythmic style, the one which 
was the ideal to most of the New 
Orleans musicians, and even (if we go by 
his remarks and not his music) of Louis 
Armstrong? Firstly, as we have seen, it 
is a strict rhythm relying on the stress 
of the beats as units and not as parts of 
a whole where the accent swings from 
one to another. Ideally this beat should 
be strongly accentuated but not heavy. In 
a band number the full rhythm section 
should lay down the firm unchanging 
beat, with all the instruments fitting their 
accents and inner rhythms inside this 
basic pattern. In “swing” the effect is 
commonly achieved by anticipating the 
beat; in stomping the beat is typically 
delayed (cf. the “drag” which is simply 
a slow stomp). Each beat in stomping is 
walled off from its fellows. Listen to 
any of the Johnny Dodds records. 
Aren’t his clipped almost staccato notes 
rigidly confined within each single beat 
of the rhythm section? Then compare 
this with Sydney Bechet’s slurs and 
slides from one beat to the next. Or 
take a Morton piano solo where the runs 
and trills in the right hand are rigidly 
defined within the beat of the left hand 
chord, the complete opposite of the 
dazzling runs of Earl Hines, where the 
right hand seems to pave a rhythm of its 
own. In stomping each beat’ is the 
element; in swing it is the overall flow. 
Two people are standing on a _ bridge. 
The stomper regularly drops stones in the 
water; each splash is a splash by itself, 
a rigidly permanent and separate pheno- 
menon which gives a steady “rhythm” 
on the water’s surface. The other man 
holds a yo-yo. The yo-yo hits the water 
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at the same time as each stone, and 
apparently makes the same rhythm on 
the water’s surface. But the difference 
lies in the gaps between the beats. The 
stomper is inactive while the swinger’s 
yo-yo soars up and down connecting 
each beat with the next in a subtle and 
not directly observable (if you merely 
count the beats) fashion. 


Morton and the musicians of his 
period represent the culmination of this 
period of rhythmic evolution. Armstrong 
was pointing out a new path but these 
men, his seniors, were too old to make 
the change. We may regard the rhythm 
as primitive, but we cannot condemn it 
out of hand. It is the culmination of a 
period and the indication of both the 
potentialities and short-comings of that 
style now passed. In his style and on 
those standards Jelly Roll was the 
greatest figure, and though we justly 
criticise the primitiveness of those stan- 
dards as jazz standards we admit that 
jazz is a continually evolving music and 
Morton represents the peak of one 
period. On this, his claim to importance 
as a jazz figure rests. Remembering, 
then, that it is absurd to judge him on 
the standards of a Basie or a Konitz, let 
us consider how much he deserves to be 
called the greatest figure of the stomping 
New Orleans polyphonic period. 


First and foremost Morton was a 
pianist. Coming from the New Orleans 
background into a world of strict almost 
formal ragtime, as Rudi Blesh says, “ he 
introduced true stomping into the rag”. 
Any of Morton’s solos or trios (with the 
Dodds brothers) have a Lit that is 
different to the lilt of Armstrong or, in 
a different tradition, Ellington. This is 
chiefly due to the displaced accents and 
inner rhythms which occur within a beat 
rather than across them. Very instruc- 
tive in the question of his piano rhythm 
is a comparison of Jelly’s favourite heavy 
chord followed by two or three beats 
silence with the modern version of the 
same thing as found in comping. There 
is a world of difference between the way 
Morton’s chord suggests the rhythm 
across such a gap and the way Basie’s 
does. Unfortunately it seems impossible 
to put this difference down on paper. 

Next, Jelly’s piano, as mentioned 
above, was basically orchestral in con- 
ception and execution. Therefore those 
features—the riff, the break, melody first 
—-are better mentioned when dealing 
with Morton the bandleader. To us 
Morton’s technique may seem primitive, 
but in his time it was considered pheno- 
menal, and it was perfectly adequate for 
the music he played. His style of impro- 
visation was always strongly melodic, 
often relying on rhythmic rather than 
thematic variations. As a band pianist 
I feel Jelly Roll was least successful. 
Perhaps the fact is that the piano has no 
place in the true New Orleans ensemble; 
certainly its role is little more than that 
of the banjo. Jelly’s piano often fails to 
blend with the ensemble and even his 
solos tend to be out-of-context. On the 
other hand, take “Smokehouse Blues” 
as an example which warrants our Ssay- 
ing that Morton was the only person to 
succeed in fitting a piano into this format. 
Morton was, then, the greatest New 
Orleans style pianist. He took the rigid 
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formality of the ragtime piano and in- 
jected into it the rhythmic conceptions 
of his time and also utilised the features 
of the instrumental groups. No-one else, 
excepting his imitators, did either of 
these things. He is the only figure on 
New Orleans type piano, and here his 
importance in jazz is undisputed. 


Morton the vocalist is only an exten- 
sion of Morton the pianist. The majority 
of his singing (e.g. “* Doctor Jazz) seems 
inspired merely by the “I’m so happy I 
could sing regardless of what it sounds 
like” feeling, generated by his music, 
which does have the virtue of com- 
municating this joie de vivre. However 
in 1939, when the self-confidence which 
had refused to acknowledge a bad side 
to his life was somewhat shattered, he 
produced some of the most moving 
piano-vocal blues ever recorded. In 
““Mamie’s Blues” we have a fascinating 
3-part piece, where the separate left hand, 
right hand and vocal lines complement 
each other to make a complete whole. 
And once heard, who could possibly for- 
get the moving piano dreaming of 
“Winin’ Boy”?  Intellectually and 
emotionally satisfying, these would war- 
rant an important name for Morton even 
if he had recorded nothing else. 


Now we turn to Morton the composer, 
and here his ability is unquestionable. 
Along with Ellington and Fats Waller he 
makes up the trinity of jazz composers, 
in the only sense there are jazz com- 
posers—writers whose work consistently 
gives the utmost help and inspiration to 
the improvising soloists. Morton wrote 
nearly 150 numbers (and orchestrated 
many others) among them “ Frog-I-More 
Rag” which King Oliver made a stan- 
dard, “ King Porter Stomp” the Benny 
Goodman hit, and his own classics 
“Kansas City Stomps” and “The Pearls”. 
Certain features are characteristic of the 
Morton composition: The introduction 
followed by two themes (often a repeated 
12 bars) leading into a trio, with a com- 
pletely new musical idea for each part. 
How different from today’s standard 
AABA format where the B is simply a 
bridge to be got across as quickly as 
possible! In a period where improvised 
ensembles were the style, Jelly Roll’s 
compositions bespeak a man of consider- 
able musical genius. Genius is a word I 
use here for the first and last time— 
applied to Jelly Roll Morton as a com- 
poser. 

Finally we have to discuss Morton as 
a bandleader and here we move into what 
is-ultimately his most important domain. 
What were the essentials of his band style 
and, by transference, his piano style? 
Jelly often formulated them himself—a 
soft, sweet, rigid beat: perfect harmony, 
no dissohances; riffs; breaks; melody first 
and foremost; the occasional use of the 
Spanish tinge; the independent but inter- 
weaving lines of the trumpet-trombone- 
clarinet front line. In jazz the lines be- 
tween composing, arranging and band- 
directing tend to be very thin. Jelly Roll 
found the only possible way of blending 
composition and improvisation. He col- 
lected a group of men with very similar 
musical ideas to his own, he played them 
the tune and the pattern or arrangement 
he wished to use, he suggested ideas for 


solos and breaks which would help main- 
tain an overall homogeneity, but he left 
perfect freedom to his soloists in the 
ultimate decision. This is almost exactly 
the pattern adopted by Duke Ellington 


and Charlie Mingus! In his basic 
arrangements Moston displayed a pene- 
trating insight into the use of certain 
effective contrasts — between ensemble 
and solo; between arrangement and im- 
provised ensemble; between dissonance 
(of which there was never much) and 
harmony — just as in his writing he 
showed intelligent use of rhythmic and 
melodic contrasts between themes or 
parts of themes. 

So many records demonstrate Jelly’s 
style and ability that it would be tiresome 
to list or describe them all, but we can 
profitably stress a few points with the 
aid of recorded examples. Firstly for 
Morton’s unique arranging and com- 
posing talent there is the above-mentioned 
“Pearls”, and “Blue Blood Blues” of 
which the opening with Nicholas’ clarinet 
is breath-taking in its sheer beauty. “I 
Thought I Heard Buddy Bolden Say”, 
featuring Sidney Bechet, is a paradigm 
of Jelly Roli’s conception of the arrange- 
ment aiding the solo. Throughout 
Morton’s band records we find the finest 
examples of the stomp pattern — the 
heavy drum accents, the static banjo or 
tuba, the trombone with its first strong 
beat in the bar, the sharply articulated 
trumpet driving the rhythm down and the 
clarinet piping through the ensembles 
(particularly in the hands of the masters 
Dodds and Simeon). Perhaps “ Doctor 
Jazz”, “Shoe Shiners’ Drag” and 
“Kansas City Stomps” best show the 
stomp in both ensemble and solo. It is 
also well demonstrated in the stop time 
(cf. Armstrong’s entirely different treat- 
ment of stop time) of ‘‘ Sidewalk Blues ”, 
notable also as a demonstration of the 
hot break, another of those Morton jazz 
essentials. Another essential was the 


riff (used melodically rather than 
rhythmically as in Basie) to be found in 
“The Chant” or “ Georgia Swing”. And 
for humour listen to Baby Dodds’ cymbal 
in “Jungle Blues” or the Liebestraume 
episode of “ Sidewalk Blues”. These are 
all different facets of the ability which 
made Morton the most_ artistically 
successful bandleader of the °20s. 

This was Morton the musician. How 

far did he succeed in reaching the stan- 
dards we have described? In the realm 
of the stomping beat no-one bettered him 
or his bands. King Oliver’s band repre- 
sented a different position with the two 
trumpets trying to lift themselves above 
the static beat of their comrades. The 
next ideal we described was the use of 
breaks, riffs, etc.; a ground on which 
nobody could argue Jelly’s strength. 
Finally there is the improvised New 
Orleans ensemble, a factor where the Joe 
Oliver Creole Jazz Band was, at least, 
Morton’s equal. Some Jelly’s 
ensembles were obviously arranged; a 
sign which, with the solo discoveries of 
Armstrong, spelt death to one style of 
aZzZ. 
; These were Morton’s ideals, all of 
which he reached with an almost unique 
success. And our interest in his style of 
music is more than an antiquarian or 
historical one. Morton’s work is valid 
from purely musical considerations. The 
primitive features of New Orleans jazz 
have timeless qualities — vitality, direct- 
ness, emotive force, individuality—all of 
them basic jazz qualities. And to them 
Morton added a mind original and 
talented to an unusual extent, particularly 
remarkable at that stage of artistic de- 
velopment (most primitive artists are 
known only by stylistic schools and not 
as individuals). His own ability, his music 
and his position in the development of the 
music—these are the reasons why Jelly 
Roll Morton was an important figure in 
jazz. 
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Among its drummers jazz has num- 
bered three geniuses. The first and last 
was born in New Orleans on Christmas 
Day sixty-four years ago and died this 
past Valentine’s Day in Chicago. The 
second succumbed at half that age in his 
native Baltimore, twenty years back. For 
the third, who learned early from one on 
the South Side and later from the other 
up in Harlem, life began in Oak Park 
and ended at forty in Newark during 
December of 1948. “Dave Tough is not 
considered by many critics to be one of 
the really great jazz musicians for noth- 
ing’, writes Kenneth Rexroth. “Nothing 
pays better than the study of one artist 
... Tough . .. whose work has kept alive 
to changing styles and grown through 
the years”. Davey indeed was to the end 
capable of taking, and making his own, 
departures in drumming as radical as 
those introduced by a man like Max 
Roach—who was born after Tough 
started to play with the Austin High 
Gang. His recorded career divides itself, 
as does our recent history, with the year 
of Pearl Harbour. Tough had a tradi- 
tional phase of a dozen years, then a 
transitional period of eight more in which 
he served as usher superior to modern 
jazz. 

Dave's life was all too short and none 
too happy—his story rich in paradox and 
irony alike. Take his name _ itself. 
Smaller than Baby if not so tiny as 
Chick, Tough was the gentlest, the 
subtlest of men and musicians. Like 
Dodds, never loud, like Webb, never well, 
Dave was tough only in the demands he 
made on himself. Among his genera- 
tion of jazzmen, including Beiderbecke 


John Lucas 


Tough Stuff 


and Teschmacher, he was easily the 
leading intellectual. He read Mencken 
and wrote for Metronome. George 
Wettling would paint with Stuart Davis, 
Benny Goodman would perform with 
Bela Bartok, and Bud Freeman would 
record a parody of Noel Coward—but it 
was Davey who ventured to the Paris of 
Picasso, Stravinsky, and Joyce while the 
rest were still back in Chicago. And he 
was beyond or before them profession- 
ally too. Mezzrow says of Gene Krupa: 
“Td show him the secret that Dave 
Tough had dug, that there was a tonal 
pattern of harmony to be followed and 
that what seemed like a steady beat was 
really a sequence of different sounds 
accented at the right intervals, with just 
the correct amount of vibrations coming 
from the snare and the bass so that the 
other musicians who were improvising 
got the foundation to carry on and be 
more inventive’. Alluding to the whole 
school, McPartland adds: “As you 
know, Tough was our drummer: and a 
lot of the ideas we used were his”. 
There is,the paradox of this most 
philisophical of jazzmen who was also, 
according to both Mezz and Jimmy, the 
only one with a perfect instinct for that 
primitive rhythm of the New Orleans 
Negro which they all admired. And 
there is the final tragic irony, of his 
death. So ill from 1930 to 1936 that he 
could play scarcely at all, Dave came 
back for a decade to become the drum- 
mer recognised by Esquire in 1944 and 
Down Beat in 1945 and Metronome in 
1946 as the very best in jazz, only to be 
overtaken thereafter by another series of 
breakdowns. Having toured the South 
Pacific quite unscathed as a key member 


DAVE TOUGH. 


of Artie Shaw's Navy Band, he suffered 
a fractured skull through a fatal fall in 
a New Jersey street while on leave from a 
Veterans Hospital. It was during the 
belated burgeoning of his fame that I too 
knew Tough. 

One spring vacation, 1937 as I recall, 
took me straight from prepschool where 
I kept alive on Clambake Sevens to the 
Commodore in New York where Dorsey 
was then the houseband. A delirious 
week of watching Tough in action, either 
from a ringside table in the charming 
company of Edyth Wright or from behind 
and below the bandstand at Davey’s 
back, reached a climax the night my idol 
invited me to share a taxi to Harlem. 
We stopped at the Pennsylvania for 
Krupa before proceeding, once Good- 
man had piped his Goodbye, to the 
Savoy Ballroom together. There—with 
hours to go before he slept—we would 
find a mighty mite spreading his spider- 
hold over set, band, and crowd. When 
we entered, however, Webb was nowhere 
to be seen. A large white man, crowded 
into Chick’s confines, was drumming 
away as if unaware of any discomfort. 
George’, his old friends ex- 
claimed for my benefit. By the time we 
arrived at the drums, which for once 
were front and centre, Wettling had re- 
linquished to Webb and the fun had 
begun. This famous trio, whose informal 
training had started with Dodds long ago 
in Chicago, was now completing the 
course under Webb. George and Gene 
stood in total absorption till almost 
dawn, as for that matter did Dave and I. 
Yet, characteristically, it was Tough who 
assimilated most and converted best the 
lesson of this second master. 
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Thrze or four years later, during 
another spring holiday, this time from 
college, I spent several electric nights 
listening to Dodds accompany Laura 
Rucker in a nearly deserted Tin Pan 
Alley at Chicago. On a seasoned snare 
received as a gift from his grateful New 
Orleans disciple Ray Bauduc, the old 
master was up to tricks ever new. In the 
interminable but blest  intermissions, 
while the singer left her pianobench for 
a barstool, Baby often remained at his 
set. Sometimes he went on drumming, 
happy to play all alone, taking only 
enough of a chorus on any tune for me 
to identify it from his stickwork. At 
other times he discussed or demonstrated 
the difficult demands and complex 
capacities of his instrument much as he 
must have done years. before with Wett- 
ling, Krupa, and Tough. Though we 
spoke occasionally of Chick, who mean- 
time had died, most frequently it was of 
his own Chicago heirs that we talked. 
Each evening ended with a juvenile and 
futile effort on my part to persuade Baby 
to pick a favourite among the three. I 
tried the last night as usual. Is it 
George? He replied with a_ hesitant 
negative. Gene then? He nodded the 
slowest no. That leaves Davey! Baby 
simply smiled, inscrutably as I thought. 
I think so no more. The musician had 
become the man and discretion was 
using Dodds. I know that he knew. 


To telescope Tough’s twenty-year pro- 
gress into a forty-minute programme may 
appear misrepresentation, but either of 
the hypothetical longplays here appended 
would do very well as this great drum- 
mer’s ready-made sample-kit. Rexroth, 


A TOUGH PROJECT FOR VICTOR OR CAMDEN 


SIDE ‘A’ (DORSEY) 
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THE SAVOY BALLROOM—HARLEM. 


who assures us that “it is in his simplest 
period that he is greatest”, nonetheless 
cites as his single instance a disc Davey 
cut as late as 1939. Note how he here 
resembles Mezzrow: “* Those thumps are 
not the blows of a machine, but echoes 
and variations of the human pulse; each 
thump is special and unique, and, like a 
heart beat, never to be repeated”. Thus 
dees the Tough irony constitute the para- 
doxical stuff of jazz itself. There were 
hints of this in the weeks spent with 


Nichols before Dave’s premature with- 
drawal. It was doubly evident in his 
days with Berigan and Spivak after he 
emerged from retirement. Having heard 
him in every context of his last nomadic 
decade (from Marsala to Ventura and 
from Condon to Fields), I can_ testify 
that after Webb’s death Tough’s sup- 
remacy was absolute until he too died, 
whereupon Dodds miraculously 
claimed his ancient realm and ruled it 
till his big heart gave out. 


A TOUGH PROJECT FOR COLUMBIA OR HARMONY 


SIDE ‘A’ (TRADITIONAL) 


Jack Teagarden Orchestra (1938): Swingin’ on the Teagarden 
Jack Teagarden Orchestra (1939): Beale Street Blues 


Jack Teagarden Orchestra (1939): Wolverine Blues 
Bud Freeman Famous Chicagoans (1940): Prince of Wails 
Bud Freeman Famous Chicagoans (1940): Forty-Seventh and 


Band 1. Tommy Dorsey Clambake Seven (1936): At the Codfish Ball Band |. 
Band 2. Tommy Dorsey Orchestra (1936): Jada Band 2. 
Band 3. Tommy Dorsey Orchestra (1937): Mister Ghost Goes to Town Gate 
Band 4. Tommy Dorsey Orchestra (1938): Milenburg Joys Band 3. 
Band 5. Tommy Dorsey Orchestra (1939): Lonesome Road Band 4. 
Band 6. Tommy Dorsey Clambake Seven (1937): Twilight in Turkey Band 5. : 
tate 
Band 6. 


SIDE ‘B’ (OTHERS) 


Band 1. Benny Goodman Orchestra (1938): Blue Room Band |. 
Band 2. Benny Goodman Quartet (1938): Sweet Georgia Brown Band 2. 
Band 3. Benny Goodman Orchestra (1938): Undecided Band 3. 
Band 4. Brad Gowans New York Nine (1946): Jazz Me Blues Band 4. 
Band 5. Metronome All-Star Band (1946): Look Out Band 5. 
Band 6. Jack Teagarden Big Eight (1947): A Jam Session at Victor Band 6. 


Bud Freeman Famous Chicagoans (1940): Shi-Me-Sha-Wabble 


SIDE ‘B’ (TRANSITIONAL) 


Benny Goodman Orchestra (1941): Take It 

Benny Goodman Septet (1941): A Smo-o-o-oth One 
Benny Goodman Septet (1941): Air Mail Special 
Woody Herman Orchestra (1945): Apple Honey 
Woody Herman Orchestra (1945): Goosey Gander 
Woody Herman Orchestra (1945): Northwest Passage 
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MILES 


MICHAEL GIBSON 


DAVIS 


— AN APPRECIATION 


Although he is recognised in modern 
circles as one of the greatest jazz trum- 
peters ever, comparatively little is known 
about Miles Davis in this country, either 
about his musical development; or the 
man himself. One of the main reasons 
for this has been lack of a personal 
appearance over here. I saw Miles 
several] times during the summer of 1957, 
in and around New York: a quiet, un- 
assuming figure, who stood mostly still 
while playing, knees bent slightly, shoul- 
ders hunched. The music I heard, how- 
ever, convinced me that here was a man 
of unmistakable genius, and subsequent 
records arriving in this country have 
verified my original impression. 

Davis was born in Alton, Illinois, in 
1926, and was interested in the trumpet 
from an early age. He sat in with such 
visiting celebrities as Dizzy Gillespie and 
Charlie Parker, and at nineteen arrived 
in New York to study at Juillard. Within 
two years, he was recording regularly 
with Bird. 

It was during this period, of course, 
that the Davis style began to emerge: 
essentially a lyrical sound, a subtle trans- 
lation of emotion that belied the adjec- 
tive “cool”. Of the sides cut during 
these years, perhaps the best example of 
Miles in embryo occurred in a session 
with Parker in the summer of 1947, three 
tracks of which can be found on Vogue 
EPV 1011. The titles were My Old 
Flame, Embraceable You, and Don’t 
Blame Me, all well-known sequences 
which received brilliant treatment at the 
hand3 of Parker and Davis, technical 
competence mingling with frank senti- 
mentality of idea. Some twelve years 
later, the record is still one of my all-time 
favourites. 

Thus Miles began to command atten- 
tion in jazz circles. Of his large group 
efforts, both the early ones with Mul- 
ligan, Konitz, Lewis and Winding, and 
the more recent Gil Evans LP, I intend 
to say little. Davis played his part well 
in both ventures, but neither found him 
as successfully inventive as his small 
group efforts. 

Despite various poll-winning achieve- 
ments, the latest genius of a consistent 
Davis had yet to emerge. In 1953, in 
fact, Miles’ star began to wane, as ill- 
health caused a subsequent loss of form. 
The following year, however, he began 
to record for American Prestige with a 
series of all-star pick-up groups featuring 


such men as Milt Jackson, Lucky 
Thompson, Sonny Rollins, Jackie 
McLean, Jay Jay Johnson, Horace Silver, 
Thelonius Monk, Percy Heath, Kenny 
Clarke and the like. Once again, the 
distinctive pattern of the Davis improvi- 
sation began to emerge. As before, the 
predominant emphasis was upon melody, 
but his study of the piano had furnished 
him with a greater harmonic understand- 
ing, and there was a maturity about his 
work that was comparatively new. The 
main problem at this juncture was his 
tone. Or The Man I Love, with Jackson 
and Monk (Esquire 20-056) this deficiency 
is most apparent, particularly during his 
first thematic statement. There is an air 
of strain about it, a slight loss of control, 
which had first been noticeable in some 
of his 1951 work with Bird, notably K.C. 
Blues (Columbia-Clef SEB 10038). On 
the former record, Miles slipped in a 
mute halfway through his second solo, 
and acquired a much more interesting 
sound, but though his muted horn is a 
familiar enough sound today, it was still 
some time before he bothered developing 
this at all. 

In the meantime, a _ lyrical Bags’ 
Groove, again with Jackson, and two 
superior performances with a Johnson- 
Thompson sextet, Blue’n boogie and 
Walkin,’ restored him to his original 
reputation easily enough. In 1955, Davis’ 
comeback was completed by a triumphant 
Newport Jazz Festivai stint, in which he 
managed to outshiie such combined 
tal-nts as Mulligan, Baker, Konitz, 
Hawkins, Garner, Prez, Basie, Brubeck, 
and the MJQ. 

During this year also, Miles cut two 
very important LPs. The first, in June, 
featured him with only rhythm support— 
Red Garland, Oscar Pettiford, and Philly 
Joe Jones (Esquire 32-012). Here he 
successfully demonstrated his flair for 
improvisation by spreading his talents 
over only six numbers. The most impres- 
sive performance is on Will You 
Still Be Mine?, on which Davis first plays 
a lengthy and impressive solo, and then, 
after Garland’s spot, does not wind up 
with the tune again, but goes on to play 
yet another, equally creative solo, with- 
out his ideas ever wearing thin. On the 
same record, ] See Your Face Before Me 
is a ballad reminiscent of his early days 
with Parker, and the Vogue EP which I 
referred to previouslv; it was destined to 
be the fore-runiicr of a whole new series 
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of Davis ballads—tender, muted, close-to- 
the- microphone. Equally heartening, 
Miles was no longer having trouble with 
his tone. 


Two months later came Changes 
(Esquire 32-028), on which Miles was 
joined by Jackie McLean, Jackson, Ray 
Bryant, Percy Heath and Art Taylor. The 
backing here was unimportant however : 
it was Davis himself who reached new 
heights, with possibly his most con- 
sistently impressive session to that date. 
His muted style, evident on the title tune, 
had at last come into its own; on Doctor 
Jackle he displayed a genuine feeling for 
the blues, neglecting the long melodic 
line he frequently employs, and concen- 
trating, instead, on a series of short blues 
phrases; on Minor March, he demon- 
strated that his command of sequence was 
as great as ever, and added a more 
searching, definitely inspired element to 
his playing. 

Hereabouts, Davis decided to form his 
own Quintet. He introduced John Col- 
trane on tenor, kept Garland on piano 
and Jones on drums, and on_ bass 
acquired Paul Chambers, from the John- 
son-Winding group. Their first record 
date was not a very happy one; Coltrane, 
about whom some controversy still goes 
on, was inexperienced and lacked any 
real command of idea, Garland’s backing 
of the horns tended to be repetitious, and 
the rhythm section as a whole did not 
knit together as tightly as it should have 
done. 

Gradually, however, these faults were 
erased. In two sessions, cut during May 
and October of 1956, the Quintet made 
twenty-four extended _ performances, 
according to annotator Ira Gitler. At the 
time of writing, eleven of these have been 
made available to us. Cookin’ (Esquire 
32-048) and Relaxin’ (Esquire 32-068) 
voth of which are of Davis’ usual high 
standard. Coltrane, in the meantime, had 
definitely improved; his large, overbear- 
ing tone still tends to blur his clusters of 
notes in the faster numbers, but his 
detractors are prepared to tolerate him, 
and his admirers are suitably impressed. 
With the rhythm section at this point 
recognised as one of the most efficient in 
modern jazz, Davis had found a suitable 
framework for his improvisation — an 
always swinging background, and any 
monotony avoided by the presence of a 
front line instrument. 

Standouts amongst the eleven tracks 
are Blues By Five, another exploration of 
the classical twelve bar structure, My 
Funny Valentine, a pensive ballad read- 
ing in the best Davis traditon, the up- 
tempo Tune Up, and a beautifully con- 
trolled version of 1 Could Write A Book. 

In the spring of 1957, then, the quintet 
disbandéd. That summer, Rollins and 
Art Taylor came in for Coltrane and 
Jones; when the latter returned, Tommy 
Flanagan replaced Garland, and Bobby 
Jaspar replaced Rollins. On a later con- 
cert tour, altoist Julian Adderley substi- 
tuted for Jaspar. In every case, however, 
one found competent individual musicians 
who just didn’t blend together the way 
the original quintet had. 

All the problems were solved in 
January, 1958, when Miles reverted to his 
first quintet, and retained Adderley. The 
first recorded example of the sextet’s 


work to reach us over here has been 
Milestones (Fontana TFL 5035), and it 


is, without 
record yet, 
_ One can never tell, in the jazz world, 
just which records are going to sell and 
which aren’t. There are those of steady 
mediocrity, like Jonah Jones, which 
always do well; there are the fashionable 
ones, ‘such as André Previn; there are 
sales in direct ratio to accomplishment, 
indicated by the falling off of the MJQ as 
their work goes further and further from 
jazz; there are sales in inverse ratio to 
accomplishment, as indicated by the im- 
provement in Brubeck, but the drop in 
his success; there are the sales influenced 
by recent tours—George Lewis, Basie; 
there are the downright inexplicable sales 
—Hodges leading the Ellington band 
selling more than Ellington leading the 
Ellington band. But Milestones seems to 
be selling, at the moment, solely on 
merit. 

Davis has never been a fashionable 
taste:, he seldom figures highly in the 
jazz best-selling charts. But generally 
excellent reviews, coupled with some 
interest in the line-up from other people 
as well as the inveterate Miles fans have 
all contributed to the success of the 
record, and an appreciation such as this 
could not end without a few notes 
about it. 

The opener is Jackie McLean’s blues, 
which was Dr. Jackle on Changes, but 
has become Dr. Jekyll on this, and been 
speeded up in the process. There is 
Miles’ usually brilliant blues solo, and 
an incredible conversaton between Col- 
trane and Adderley: the range of this 
pair is so great that at times it is hard 
to distinguish: between them. Certainly, 
Adderley has made a great difference to 
the group. Whereas before the dynamic- 
ally static Coltrane began to pall after a 
while, there is now enough contrast be- 
tween the two saxes to encourage much 
longer listening, and at the same time 
each spurs the other on to fresh heights. 

Davis was recently quoted in the 
Melody Maker as saying that he was 
more concerned with melodic ideas than 
harmonic changes, and that he had 
thought of writing a ballad with only 
two chords. Certainly the next tune, 
Sids Ahead, bears out his love of melody. 
It is an original by himself, this time, 
another blues, but slower, based mainly 
on the earlier Walkin’. Here, his con- 
ception of melodic line is almost breath- 
taking in its intensity, as, backed excel- 
lently by bass and drums only, he 
executes what must surely be one of his 
greatest solos ever. Adderley is again 
in fine form, showing that he is an 
assmilator of Parker’s ideas rather than 
a mere slavish plagiarist. 

Anti-climax is then avoided by a fast- 
tempoed arrangement of Two Bass Hit. 
I use “arrangement” advisedly, for Davis 
takes no solo, but plays a series of 
exciting runs behind Adderley’s improvi- 
sation. 

Side two, then, begins with the title 
number, with each of the front-line men 
beginning his solo with the last phrase of 
the proceeding one. Miles, muted, cap- 
tures the rhythm of the thing excellently. 
Coltrane is above average, and the 


a doubt, Davis’ greatest 


sparkling Adderley introduces a quote 
8 


from Fascinating Rhythm without any 
noticeable contrivance. 

Up to this point, pianist Garland has 
not soloed. He is accorded his own 
spot, however, in the bouncing Billy Boy. 
His full-chorded statement of the tune is 
impressive, but his improvisation tends 
to correspond too closely to the 
original melody, and hence lacks a little 
variety. Chambers takes his second 
bowed soio of the session (the first occurs 
on Jekyll), and keeps it interesting 
throughout, no mean achievement for a 
bass solo after what has gone before, and 
Jones’ exchanges with the block-chording 
Garland bring the number to a successful 
close. 

The record ends, then, with Monk’s 
Straight, No Chaser, which rivals Sids 
Ahead as the high-spot of the LP. The 
thematic statement interestingly 
arranged by Davis, with the two saxes 
holding on to their last notes a little 
longer than usual. Then Adderley solos— 
a real Parker effort, complete with a 
lengthy quotation of the well-known blues 
phrase which Parker picked up from King 
Oliver and inserted into his own Now’s 
The Time. Miles, following, achieves a 
rare beauty of tone, culminating in a 
quote from the perennial Saints, and as 
if this weren’t enough, after Coltrane 
solos Garland comes in and, according 
to Bob Dawbarn, bases part of his im- 
provisation on Miles’ solo on the pre- 
viously mentioned Now’s The Time. 

That, then, is Milestones, a- great 
record by any standards, and the un- 
doubted climax, at the moment, of the 
illustrious Davis career. But only at the 
moment. For Miles has been noted as 
a musician who consistently improves: 
there may be even greater things to come. 
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PETER RUSSELL 


THE 
JAZZTONE 


ORIGINALS 


(PART IlI—-CONCLUSION) 


J1210—SWINGING WITH RUBY BRAFF 


RUBY BRAFF (tp); Billy Byers (tb); Sam Margolis (ts); Marty 
Napoleon (p); Milt Hinton (b); Jo Jones (d). May 1955. 


3.54 Only a Blues 

7.32 Wil Never Be the Same 

6.22 In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree 

6.33 Deep River 

4.19 I’m Shooting High 

4.04 Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea 
4.00 Lonesome Road 

4.18 ’Deed I Do 

6.15 Flakey 

7.21 Love Me or Leave Me 


_ One of the most original new jazz stars to achieve recogni- 
tion since the war, Ruby Braff is well known over here through 
his Vanguard and Philips releases. That he also thinks very 
much more critically about jazz music as a whole, and is 
notably free from the usual musician’s preoccupation with style 
and technique, is also known to those who have read any of 
his contributions to the New York press. In the capacity of 
record critic, his scathing criticisms of some very popular 
musicians, including some with whom he has often recorded, 
and of conditions in the music world in general have been well 
calculated to make him unpopular with bookers and record 
A & R men. 

Jazztone engaged Braff’s talents for a pick-up session that 
resulted in this 12-inch LP and, as is usual with Jazztone, with 
some material left over. (The actual extent of this material 
may never come to light). Like the Hawkins session covered last 
month, there are shortcomings among the personnel which do 
not enhance the attractiveness of the record as a whole. Sam 
Margolis plays tenor very much in the Bud Freeman manner, 
with very similar tone and the same instrumental approach, but 
without Freeman’s roving imagination. Except for occasional 
flashes, therefore, his contributions are insipid. Billy Byers is a 
trombone player who likes to think he is using a valve instru- 
ment, a popular but misguided conception of the instrument’s 
function which limits his scope unnecessarily. His invention is 
notably lacking, and nowhere on this LP does he-show even a 
glimpse of originality. Marty Napoleon is not an important 
pianist, but plays very much better than does Billy Taylor on 
the Hawkins disc. With the same supporting team of Hinton and 
Jones, the comparison makes an interesting study. Whereas 
Taylor’s style seldom does more than charm the ear, Napoleon 
combines occasional lightness with a predominant depth. His 
solos have the economy of most modern stylists, but his im- 
provisations do hold one’s attention. As a Tatum or a Hines 
cannot be arranged for every session, a man like Napoleon is 
an asset to have around. 

The outstanding soloist, of course, is Braff himself, who 
plays to his well-known high standard. He displays his usual 
minor failings—a tendency to be over-sentimental, a fussiness 


in phrasing, and a rather pedantic exactness in intros and codas 
that is also a characteristic of the latter-day Bechet (whose 
influence on Braff has probably been greater than has been 
recognised). These are, however, minor criticisms of a style 
that is a unique asset to the present-day jazz scene. 

The tunes, mostly well-known, include an ad-libbed blues— 
“Only a Blues’—and a Braff original, ‘““Flakey”, that has been 
issued here on Vogue in a version from another Braff session. 
None of the tracks are entirely disappointing, and “ I'll Never 
Be the Same”, “Deep River’, ““’Deed I Do”, and particularly 
“Love Me or Leave Me” give the record its outstanding value. 
“Tll Never Be the Same” has Braff at his most elaborate, com- 
plete with coda; “Deep River’’, complete with intro, has him at 
his most straightforward. Hinton solos on five numbers; Jo 
Jones takes four bars into the real business of ‘Deep River” 
and two into “Flakey”, solos on “’Deed I Do’, and has chases 
with Braff on “Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea” and 
with Napoleon and Hinton on “Only a Blues” Margolis solos on 
each number, Byers on all except “I'll Never Be the Same”. 
With the stated reservations about these last two, the record 
is eminently rewarding. To anyone particularly interested in 
Ruby Braff it is an important one. 


J1215—HAPPY JAZZ 


TONY PARENTI ALL STARS: Henry Allen (tp); Tyree Glenn 
(tb); Tony Parenti (cl); Hank Duncan (p); Milt Hinton (b); 
George Wettling (d). September 1955. 

7.15 In the Good Old Summertime 

4.02 Frankie and Johnny 

6.03 Maryland, My Maryland 

4.20 Bill Bailey, Won’t You Please Come Home 

4.25 I’ve Been Working on the Railroad 

5.37 Careless Love 


Parenti, Duncan, and Wettling only. 
3.06 Tony’s Rag 
4.29 Maple Leaf Rag 
Parenti, Duncan only. 
3.36 Vieux Carre 
3.36 City of the Blues 


Tony Parenti is a backroom boy of jazz who has been quietly 
parading his brand of music all over America for many years. 
A solid New Orleans background gave him considerable tech- 
nical fluency on the clarinet and an insight into the Creole 
style of playing which has been the dominant factor in his 
particular style. He is closer to the Creole style in his playing 
than any other white clarinettist. One of Parenti’s particular 
interests has always been ragtime music, in which he has done 
much to recreate an interest by transcribing and arranging 
this music for band playing, and by writing many rags of his 
own. A combination of these two influences has given an 
original and interesting quality to much of his recorded work. 
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Parenti did not leave New Orleans until 1927, by which time he 
had acquired a solid jazz background which even close on two 
decades of New York studio work could not eradicate (though 
no doubt it caused some modifications). Returning to jazz at 
the end of the war, Parenti played at Jimmy Ryan’s with his 
own band, at Eddie Condon’s, and for four years at Miami 
Beach in Florida with Preacher Rollo’s Five Saints. This last 
group is well represented over here on record. His eventual 
return to New York was marked with much free-lancing 
activity, and this record is the product of one such pick-up 
group formed for the Jazztone recording dates. 

The Jazztone issue also features the two stalwarts from the 
Roulette ‘Dixie-cats’ session, Henry Allen and Tyree Glenn. 
both of whom enhance their reputations by their work with 
Parenti. Though they are not present on all tracks, it is true to 
say that they, and Hank Duncan, are the dominant attractions. 
Duncan has been out of the recording studios for a long, 
long time, to the best of my belief, and the evidence here 
suggests that he is another sadly misused musician. Duncan is 
well remembered for his work on the 1932 session by the New 
Orleans Feetwarmers, with Ladnier and Bechet. He has also 
been heard on two King Oliver titles from 1930; with Gene 
Sedric and his Honeybears in 1938; with Snub Mosely in 1941- 
42 (“Blues at High Noon” and “Snub’s Blues” were issued 
here), and on some trio sides under his own name recorded for 
Black and White in the early “forties. His work on such titles 
here as “Frankie and Johnny” or “Careless Love” mark him 
immediately as a significant talent. In the ten years he spent 
as intermission pianist at Nick’s in Greenwich Village it might 
have been expected that at least one A & R man might have 
recognised his potential. Duncan comes clearly from the Harlem 
school, and plays with an individual touch, some attention to 
modern trends, and the authority of thirty years experience. He 
manages to extract that indefinably ‘mellow’ tone from the 
piano that only the most well-seasoned performers seem able 
to produce. 

On the trio and duo titles Parenti and Duncan both have 
extensive solo work to cope with and the task lays bare both 
their qualities and their failings. Continuously solo, Parenti’s 
ragtime outlook is wholly successful on that type of material— 
“Maple Leaf Rag” is exceptionally good—but on, say, such a 
slow blues as “City of the Blues” he tends to sound cool and 
thin-toned. “I’ve Been Working on the Railroad” (entirely 
omitted from both sleeve note and label, though it comes up as 
track four on the second side) shows Parenti’s Creole strength 
to better advantage, and he and Duncan carry this 32-bar theme 
away with great finesse. 

The full group tracks seem, on the face of it, to be aggres- 
sively traditional. Like the ‘Dixiecats’ album, however, the 
tradition is more in evidence in the choice of tunes than in any 
technique concerning their execution. The overworked “Careless 
Love” must be one of the most threadbare themes in the book, 
but this is by far and away the best track. The solo strength 
makes the theme secondary to the originality of the improvisa- 
tions, and this is the only justification for the continued playing 
of themes already familiar from a hundred other performances. 
Glenn solos extremely well over a rocking rhythm, while Allen 
gives a superb demonstration of his highly developed style. 
Those who maintain that the long Metropole stint have affected 
his playing adversely would be well advised to hear his solo 
here and reconsider their verdict. Hank Duncan demonstrates 
that bouncing, on-beat chord style that distinguishes such white 
pianists as Stanley Mendelsson and Art Hodes, and which is 
an immense help to Not clogging up a rhythm section or 
upsetting a front line. 

“Maryland” has rather tiresome march-time opening and 
closing choruses, but the filling is pure delight. Parenti takes 
his best solo on this, and Hinton takes a hilarious and 
quotatious solo which nevertheless states the theme in no un- 
certain terms. “Frankie and Johnny” has excellent solos all 
round, notably from Glenn who plays with a simulated Tricky 
Sam growl that is no doubt one of the tricks learnt during his 
stay with Ellington. On “Bill Bailey”, conversely, Glenn plays 
a staccato, nuanced solo more reminiscent of an up-to-date Miff 
Mole. In the ensembles Glenn is completely at a loss, and 
throughout the disc the ensemble work is virtually two-part. 
Parenti, of course, knows ensemble werk backwards and enjovs 
himeslf immensely playing a complex counterpoint to Allen’s 
often complex lead. 

Parenti, we find, has a limited appeal, and so too-may this 
record. But while nothing in the album approaches classic jazz, 
the entertainment value is likely *o remain considerable over 
extended hearings. 
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J1268—THE BIG CHALLENGE 


COOTIE AND REX: Cootie Williams (tp); Rex Stewart (ce); 
Lawrence Brown, J. C. Higinbotham (tb); Coleman Hawkins, 
Bud Freeman (ts); Hank Jones (p); Billy Bauer (g); Milt Hinton 
(b); Gus Johnson (d). April and May 1957. 


6.03 
4.07 
9.20 
4.04 
4.35 
5.05 
4.50 


I’m Beginning to See the Light 

Do Nothing Till You Hear from Me 
Alphonse and Gaston 

1 Gotta Right to Sing the Blues 
Walkin’? My Baby Back Home 
When Your Lover Has Gone 

1 Knew You When 


It has been encouraging recently to notice that some recording 
studios, influenced by some of the discerning jazz writers and 
by such executives as Avakian, Hammond, and Dance, and be- 
beginning to amend their long-standing policy of recording only 
the progressive ‘new star’ names of the jazz world. These current 
pets of cultural improvement, whose claim to distinction is 
frequently no more than an honours degree from Juillard, have 
held sway for far too long. Through the post-war period many 
of the outstanding jazzmen of the pre-war period, though still 
active and in most cases playing better than ever, have been 
driven out of the music altogether, or else have had to content 
themselves with playing occasional jazz for fun and ether 
music for a living—music which, in most cases, has given no 
outlet to their creative abilities. Such musicians as Cootie 
Williams, Rex Stewart, and J. C. Higinbotham, all famous 
jazzmen in their prime and featured on countless pre-war 
recordings, had not, until recently, been heard on record dates 
for years. These three, with the more fortunate Lawrence Brown, 
Coleman Hawkins, and Milt Hinton, make this release not only 
a welcome return but an outstanding record by any standards. 
This should make us even more concerned about what we 
have been missing, and doubtless are still missing in the cases 
of many still ‘un-rediscovered’ jazzmen. After a decade of 
vibratoless, thin-toned trumpet players, would-be valve trom- 
bonists still unaccountably using a slide, and saxophonists all 
dragging their feet in Parker’s footsteps but so painfully far 
behind, this is a hot-blooded, exuberant sound to blow through 
your loudspeaker like the proverbial breath of fresh air. ; 

The outstanding title is “Alphonse and Gaston”, which dis- 
plays all the attributes of the individual members of the group, 
at throws the horns together in pairs for some uninhibited 
chasing of a very high calibre, This is a long blues, written and 
arranged by Ernie Wilkins, and taken at a bouncing tempo. An 
electric atmosphere is established immediately by the opening 
ensemble, and is maintained right to the end. (The nearest thing 
available in this country is the fine “Algiers Bounce” from the 
Henry Allen “Ride Red Ride” LP on R.C.A.) The trumpets. 
trombones, and finally the tenors engage in battle successively. 
the challenge producing some spectacular results. Even Bud 
Freeman, outclassed though he is by Hawkins, manages to 
exceed his previous best. 


Of the other titles, the only unfamiliar theme is “I Knew You 
When’, a Rex Stewart original that I would commend to anv 
swing group in search of material. This closes the record and, 
according to George Simon’s sleeve note, the sessions also. Of 
basically 32-bar form, the opening chorus contains forty-four 
bars, of AABA form with the A section having twelve bars, the 
B being of normal middle-eight form. Rex and Cootie are sub- 
segeuntly featured, and at what was supposed to be the end 
Hawkins appears to have been reluctant to finish, and returns 
with a strongly blowing chorus before the closing ensemble is 
repeated. Even then, presumably, the number did not. close, 
for the track fades away with no sign of the music flagging. 

“Do Nothing Till You Hear From Me” and “I Gotta Right 
to Sing the Blues” are made without Rex, and both feature 
Cootie. The arrangements for these are done by Joe Thomas, 
while the scores of all the other tracks were mapped out by 
Ernie Wilkins. Under the original title “Concerto for Cootie”, 
the first of these was written with Cootie in mind and recorded 
by him with the Ellington band in 1940. Not surprisingly, he 
turns in a faultless performance. On “I Gotta Right” Cootie 
lays down the theme against an elaborate obbligato from 
Hawkins. Brown and Higginbotham split the second chorus, 
before Cootie returns. 

“When Your Lover Has Gone” features the tenors and trum- 
pets in a chorus each. Hawkins plays an exceptionally well- 
developed solo, and finishes the piece off with a virtuoso 
cadenza. “Walkin? My Baby” swings intensely, and again omits 
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the trombones. Finally, “I’m Beginning to See the Light” 
reputedly opened the first of the two sessions from which “The 
Big Challenge’’ was compiled. If such was the case, no time 
was wasted in getting the group under way. After an initial 
ensemble chorus, the last eight bars of which are taken by 
Billy Bauer in his only solo spot, the number becomes a chasing 
session with an exhilarating atmosphere. Taking eight bars 
apiece, the trumpets (muted), saxophones, trombones, and 
finally the trumpets again (open) engage in contest. Both the 
technical facility and the level of inventiveness are extremely 


high. 

All the horns on this session have been in the music business 
since the 1920’s. Only Hawkins can truly be said not to have 
been lost in obscurity during some part of the post-war era. 
Even he has been eclipsed in popular favour by midget talents 
who have confcrmed to fashion. That all of these men are 
still giant talents on the jazz scene is abundantly evident from 
this record. 


J1285—THE BIG REUNION 


THE HENDERSON ALL STARS: Rex Stewart (co, lead); Emmett 
Berry, Taft Jordan, Joe Thomas (tp); J. C. Higginbotham, Benny 
Morton, Dicky Wells (tb); Buster Bailey (cl); Garvin Bushell, 
Hilton Jefferson (as); Coleman Hawkins, Ben Webster (ts); 
Haywood Henry (bs); Red Richards (p); Al Casey (g); Bill 
Pemberton (b); Jimmy Crawford (d). 1957. 


4.14 Sugar Foot Stomp (arr. Henderson) 

6.55 King Porter Stomp (arr. Henderson) 
Dick Vance (tp) replaces Emmett Berry. Norman Thornton (bs) 
replaces Haywood Henry. 

7.29 Honeysuckle Rose (arr. Jim Timmins) 

6.32 Wrappin’ It Up (arr. Henderson) 

4.09 The Way She Walks (comp. and arr. Rex Stewart) 
Stewart, Hawkins, Jefferson, trombones and rhythm only. 

4.13 A Hundred Years from Today (arr. Jim Timmins) 

4.53 Casey Stew (head arr. suggested by Al Casey) 

4.31 Three Thieves (comp. and arr. Jim Timmins) 


The same, without Hawkins. 
3.21 ’Round About Midnight (arr. Jim Timmins) 


Anyone who has read thus far will have formed a pretty 
good idea of the writer's boundless prejudice. The comments on 
this final record, therefore, may come as no surprise. It is a 
considered opinion that “The Henderson All Stars’ is the 
finest big band to record since the war, and the recording 
sessions from which “The Big Reunion” is compiled among the 
most inspired since Charlie Parker started treading water. 

“The Big Reunion” is so titled because most of the men 
involved played, at some time during their careers, with the 
Fletcher Henderson band. This ensemble was called specifically 
for a public appearance at the South Bay Jazz Festival in 1957, 
and were such a success that Jazztone arranged to record the 
band shortly afterward. That this was one band that really 
justified the title ‘All Stars’ is evident from the data above. 
Only five of the nine tracks are strictly big band performances, 
the other four being by a ten-piece section of the band. Fletcher 
Henderson arrangements are used on only three of the numbers, 
and there is certainly nothing dated about the way they sound. 
Most of the other arrangements are by Jim Timmins. We know 
not of Jim Timmins and suspect, from the expert manner in 
which these arrangements are written and from the excellence 
of the Timmins’ original “Three Thieves’, that the name hides 
the identity of some more famous figure. The ensemble 
passages on most of the numbers carry a punch that is caught 
on very few records—Ellington’s ‘‘*55” album is the most recent 
one that comes to mind. The recording quality shows up as 
rather less than perfect when the whole band is blowing. giving 
the ensembles a slightly muddy sound. Fortunately this is not 
so pronounced as to spoil one’s enjoyment, and the effect is 
not noticeable at all during any of the solos. 

While the ensemble precision is remarkable for a pick-up 
band, it is hardly to be expected that they should compare in 
this respect to the practised polish of a well-rehearsed Basie. In 
its soloists, however, this band could hardly have been bettered, 
and it is the remarkably high, and consistently high, standard 
of solo work that makes this record so important. A spirit 
of competition is clearly evident, particularly in the case of the 
trombones with their nearly matched talents. Hawkins and 
Webster play in their best form, which makes them unapproach- 
able, though there is less room for surprise here since neither 
has been so much out of the jazz picture cver recent years 
as have most other members of the band. Hilton Jefferson is 
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now playing incomparably better than in the pre-war days 
when he was last in the limelight. On this record he could 
easily be confused with Benny Carter, both in his tone and 
in the logic with which his solos are constructed. His featured 
solo on Thelonious Monk’s “Round About Midnight” is pure 
Poetry (though we have observed that the reviewer for “Down 
Beat” magazine regretted that the performance displayed too 
little misery!). His rather hotter solo on “Honeysuckle Rose” 
is, perhaps, the nearest to the Carter sound. Buster Bailey has 
now been rediscovered in this country, though not yet, perhaps, 
in America, by virtue of the “Ride Red Ride” and “Dixiecats” 
sessions with Henry Allen, and Stanley Dance’s sessions 
under Bailey’s leadership. Though Bailey can still claim to 
be one of the great clarinet players, he is perhaps the one 
exception to the statement that all the men on this recording 
play better than they used to. Compared with his pre-war work 
—and Buster goes back a long way pre-war—he is rather less 
facile on his instrument and has a thinner, rather piping tone. 
The highly complex melodic lines that were once Bailey’s hall- 
mark have become quite infrequent, as though, like Louis, he 
had finally decided just how much is better left unstated. 

Rex Stewart, of course, leads the trumpet section (albeit on 
cornet) and is predominantly featured as soloist. This is no 
surprise since Rex was nominal leader of the band. He plays 
more roughly than on the Rex and Cootie session, with an 
exuberance that occasionally borders on the Henry Allen 
Metropole style—indeed, the two seem to have a good deal 
in common in their present styles. Joe Thomas solos with less 
lucidity and more abandon than on many of his recordings, 
but remains a powerful soloist. Taft Jordan is a fine musician 
whose style and tone are just insufficiently individual for him 
to have made as great a reputation as his generally reliable 
work deserves. Dick Vance, little enough known in this country, 
has had a notable big-band career and has a considerable 
reputation as an arranger. His talents can be heard in both 
capacities on the “Ellington °55” LP. Emmett Berry is now 
a recognised figure on account of his steady recording activity, 
notably with Sammy Price and with Johnny Hodges, of currently 
available material. He is immediately recognisable and is much 
on form on “Sugar Foot Stomp” and “King Porter Stomp”. 

The rhythm section is a pulsating powerhouse presided over 
by Jimmy Crawford. The presence of this Lunceford veteran 
is strongly felt throughout, and he can be pinned down as the 
man responsible for a number of the sudden surges of impetus 
with which these performances abound. He swings fabulously 
and always has just the right kind of fill-in for any gap in the 
music. The business-like way in which he kicks off “Casey Stew” 
ought to be enough to make a number of well-known drummers 
give up. Al Casey, the other driving force in the rhythm section, 
was better known in the days of Fats Waller and his Rhythm. 
After a decade shrouded in comparative silence, he emerges 
playing the most powerful kind of rhythm guitar, now electri- 
fied. He is also responsible for “Casey Stew”, the wildest and 
most disorganised track, full of shouted exhortations between 
the musicians and degenerating finally into chaos; but full of 
fine jazz too, at least for the first twenty of its twenty-four 
choruses. Bill Pemberton and Red Richards are adequate if 
unexceptional. In such a context only a Hines could be 
expected to hold his own playing piano solos, and Richards is 
wisely restricted to section work here with the one exception 
of “Casey Stew’, where he provides the background to a 
rather hilarious discussion. The quality of the rhythm section is 
as a team, however; this is particularly evident, for example, 
behind Taft Jordan’s solo on “King Porter Stomp”. 

If an impression has been given that this record is indis- 
pensible, that is no more than was intended. It is ironic that, 
only months after its release, this Jazztone issue is apvarentlv 
quite unobtainable even in America. With what is known of 
the American jazz scene today. it seems not unlikely that “The 
Big Reunion” will be quietly forgotten unless it is commented 
on sufficiently widely to spur its reissue by some other com- 
pany. After the hullabaloo raised by some jazz writers over the 
depressing Miles Davis album “Miles Ahead”, it is incredible 
that the Henderson All Stars have barely rated a mention. 
America needs to rediscover its jazzmen, instead of letting 
them spend their lives driving taxis. The service Jazztone has 
renderéd, in bringing back to our notice even a few of the 
forgotten talents, is one deserving of considerable praise and 
wider comment than seems to have been aroused. 


(Further surveys of other jazz LPs not available in Gt. Britain 
will follow next month) 
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THE ANATOMY OF 
IMPROVISATION 


(a) Jessica’s Day; (b) Bloomdido; (c) Blues 
For The Oldest Profession; (d) Trumpet Blues; 
(e) Confab With Rab (223 min.)—(f) Platinum 
Love (g) Hallucinations; (h) Monogram; (i) 
Blues In B Flat; (j) The Opener (22} min.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10141. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


Details of the best jazz should never 
be put down on paper—it only leads to 
comparisons, which are odious. Unfor- 
tunately Leonard Feather has attempted 
just this in his recently published ‘The 
Book of Jazz” (Arthur Barker Ltd.), and 
the written choruses were taken from the 
tracks featured on this record. All are 
important, with the possible exception of 
the DeFranco piece, and all are funda- 
mentally good jazz. They are essentially 
from the post-bop period, with record- 
ing dates ranging from 1949 to 1956. 
The groups are star-studded, and the 
improvisation mostly immaculate, if occa- 
sionally lacking in feeling. Possibly the 
best is “Trumpet Blues”, a fast piece 
which ends with an exciting Gillespie/ 
Eldridge chase, abetted by minor frenzy 
in the Peterson/Rich rhythm  depart- 
ment. Hodges and Hawkins are perfec- 
tionists on their instruments, and their 
approach is sufficiently close to permit 
comparison. Both are so lyrical and 
free in their approach to melody, 
whereas some of the other featured 
soloists almost break their necks to get 
away from a clear statement of theme, 
and reduce their improvisation to a 
mathematical progression of unattractive 
quality. The subtle simplicity of Teddy 
Wilson’s blues (c) makes Bud Powell’s 
“Hallucinations” complex to a degree 
where one loses sight of the pianistics in 
keeping track of the progress which his 
unceasing chord changes make towards 
an almost insincere end. Carter and 
Tatum join forces for a “B flat Blues” 
of enviable brilliance, where the blend of 
two instruments reaches a zenith of close 
collaboration. 

Alun Morgan’s sleeve notes dissect the 
transcribed themes with the sinister 
exactness which Leonard Feather would 
like. Such technicality may appeal to 
the practising musician, but to the lay- 
man it becomes a wilderness of symbols 
and expressions. It neither clarifies nor 
sanctifies the music; I doubt that it in- 
creases appreciation. I rebel at the 
thought that my jazz has to be sold to 
me in the same style as the thematic 
treatise reserved for the classical afficio- 
nado. No one but a fool could over- 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


look the fact that these improvisers 
approach a similar problem with different 
outlooks, and that the end-product is 
fundamentally jazz. How the musicians 
arrive at it is their problem, and no 
amount of pompous prose will alter their 
methods or their approach. Mr. Morgan 
would perhaps have his audiences sup- 
plant their present foot-tapping enthu- 
siasm at concerts by calling out the 
chord changes, to make sure that no 
performer transgressed the rigmarole 
applied by their favourite soloist to a 
particular theme. The resulting caco- 
phony would, for sure, not be jazz. 

(a) Dizzy Gillespie (tpt) leading ‘Ermet 
Perry, Quincy Jones, Carl Warwick, Joe Gordon 
(tpt), Melba Liston, Frank Rehak, Rod Lavitt 
(tbn), Phil Woods, Jimmy Powell (alto), Ernie 
Wilkins, Billy Mitchell (ten), Marty Flax (bari), 
Walter Davis (p), Nelson Boyd (bs), Charlie 
Persip (d). 19/5/56. 

(b) Gillespie (tpt), Charlie Parker (alt), 
Thelonious Monk (p). Curly Russell (bs), Buddy 
Rich (d). 6/6/50. 

(c) Teddy Wilson (p), Milt Hinton (bs), 
Jo Jones (d). 15/3/54. 

(d) Gillespie, Roy Eldridge (tpt), Oscar 
Peterson (p), Herb Ellis (g), Ray Brown (bs), 
Louis Bellson (d). Nov. °54. 

(e) Clark Terry, Ray Nance (tpt), Quentin 
Jackson (tbn), Jimmy Hamilton (cit), Johnny 
Hodges (alt), Harry Carney (bari), Billy Stray- 
horn (p), Jimmy Woode (bs), Sam Woodyard 
(d). Sept. °56. 


(f) Benny Green (tbn), Coleman Hawkins 


(ten), Al Haig (p), John Collins (g) Nelson 


KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


Boyd (bs), Shadow Wilson (d). 29/8/49. 

(g) Bud Powell (p). Aug. ’51. 

(h) Buddy DeFranco (cit), Sonny Clark (p), 
Gene Wright (bs), Bobby White (d). Aug. '54. 

(i) Benny Carter (alt), Art Tatum (p), Bell- 
son (ds). July °54. 

(j) Eldridge (tpt), Tommy Turk (tbn), Parker 
(alt), Lester Young (ten), Flip Phillips (ten), 
a Jones (p), Brown (bs), Rich (d). Sept. 
"49. 


CAT ANDERSON 
A TOUCH OF ELLINGTON: 
Concerto For Cootie—Black And Tan Fantasy 
(Columbia SEG 7880. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


Tradition dies hard in a band like 
Ellington’s. It is therefore not surprising 
to find Cat Anderson, maestro of the sky- 
scraper notes, making the most of two 
classics from the Ellington book. “ Con- 
certo”’ was originally Cootie Williams’ 
piece, and subsequently was slightly 
altered and made into a pop tune under 
the title “Do Nothin’ Till You Hear 
From Me”. The transitions to 1958 do 
not impare the original performances at 
all. I had not realised, from hearing 
Cat in England, that he was so accom- 
plished on the plunger mute, which he 
uses to near-perfection on both tracks— 
his sound being slightly thicker and 
rougher than Bubber Miley’s on the 
original “Black and Tan”. 

It is pleasing, too, to hear Quentin 


Kennedy Brown Herb Ellis 


Tony Standish Herb Ellis 


Sinclair Traill 


Peter Tanner Herb Ellis 
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Graham Boatfield Sonny Rollins 
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REVIEWS 


TONY STANDISH: 


Jackson and Russell Procope playing the 
traditional roles of their instruments in 
these early Ellington pieces. The results 
are as much a recapitulation as a recrea- 
tion of Duke’s fabulous music. an 


William ‘‘Cat’’ Anderson (tpt) leading Quen- 
tin Jackson (tbn), Russell Procope (cit), 
Georges Arvanitas (p), Jimmy Woode (bs), Sam 
Woodyard (d). Paris, 30/10/58. 


BIX BEIDERBECKE 
BIX & HIS GANG. VOL. 1. 
(a) Jazz Me Blues; (b) Thou Swell—(a) Royal 
Garden Blues; (c) Wa-Da-Da. 
BIX & TRAM. VOL. 2. 
(d)Clarinet Marmalade; (e) Mississippi Mud—(f) 
A Good Man Is Hard To Find; (g) There’ll Come 
; A Time 
WHITEMAN DAYS. Vol. 3. 
(h) Baby Won’t You Please Come Home; (i) 
Bless You! Sister—(j) Because My Baby Don’t 
Mean Maybe Now; (k) Take Your Tomorrow. 
FRANK TRUMBAUER ORCHESTRA. VOL. 4. 
(1)Krazy Kat; (m) Three Blind Mice—(n) The 
Love Nest; (0) 1! Like That. 
(Fontana TFE 17059. TFE 17060. TFE 17061. 
TFE 17109. EP's. 12s. 34d.) 


To people such as me this is nostalgic 
music from a period when jazz was not 
so professional as it is today, but it must 
be admitted listening to it now, a lot of 
it is frankly horrible musically. The 
rhythm sections are turgid and completely 
unsympathetic to the needs of such an 
airy player as_ Bix; the trombonist 
(Record one) would find it hard to get 
a job with any of our second class trad 
groups; and the piano solo on “Thou 
Swell’ wouldn’t be counteranced by Victor 
Sylvester on one of his bad days. Which 
leaves us with Bix, his pal Tram, and to 
a lesser degree, Rollini, Lang and Venuti. 

Bix blows his ethereal, buoyant horn 
along all these tracks creating fanciful 
patterns and bell-like breaks that are as 
individual as his very name. Tram_ has, 
1 think, often been underrated. His C 
melody saxophone blends well with Bix 
and he plays some hard hitting phrases 
here and there. With the inclusion of 
Eddie Lang, the rhythm noticeably im- 
proves, but there are an awful lot of 
passengers on both of the last records. 
However, if you are in any way in 
sympathy with the music of this period, 
these are records that you will not want 
to be without; and they make a nice com- 
plementary set to the Bix Story already 
issued on Philips BBL 7014. 

The four records are housed in pretty 
little covers; from which I am glad to 
note that Bix’s tipple was presumably 
Drambuie. 

S.T. 


by 


PETER TANNER: 


(a) Bix Beiderbecke (cnt); Bill Rank (tbn); 
Don Murray (cit); Adrian Rollini (bs-sax); Frank 
Signorelli (p); Howdy Quicksell (bjo); Chauncey 
Moorehouse (d). 5/10/27. 

(b) Izzy Friedman, Min  Leibrook, Lennie 
Hayton, Harry Gale replace Murray, Rollini, 
Signorelli, Moorehouse. Quicksell out. 17/4/28. 

(c) Signorelli replaces Hayton. 7/7/28. 

(d) Bix, Rank, Quicksell, Moorhouse. Jimmy 
Dorsey (cit); Frank Trumbauer, Doc Ryker 
(saxes); Paul Mertz (p). 4/2/27. 

(e) Bix, Rank, Friedman, Trumbauer, Leibrook, 
Hayton, Matty Malneck (vin); Carl Kress (gtr); 
George Marsh (d); Bing Crosby & Trumbauer 
(vel). 20/1/28. 

(f) Bix, Rank, Murray, Trumbauer, Ryker, 
Rollini, Moorhouse, Pee Wee Russell (cit/tnr); 
Joe Venuti (vin); Eddie Lang (gtr); Arthur 
Schutt (p). 25/10/27. 

(g) Bix, Rank, Dorsey, Trumbauer, Leibrook, 
Malneck, Hayton, Lang, Marsh, Harry Goldfield 
(cnt); Harold Strickfadden (alto). 9/1/28. 

(h) Bix, Rank, Friedman, Trumbauer, Strickfad- 
den, Leibrook, Maineck, Hayton, Lang, Stan King 
(d); Andy Secrest (tpt). 17/4/29. 

(i) Same. Gale replaces King. Secrest out. 
5/7/28. 

(j) Bix with Paul Whiteman Orchestra 18/6/28. 

(k) Same as (i). 20/9/28. 

(1) Bix, Rank, Murray, Trumbauer, Ryker, 
Rollini, Lang, Moorhouse, Venuti, Izzy Riskin 
(p). 28/9/27. 

(m) Same. Venuti out. 25/8/27. 

(n) Bix, Rank, Friedman, Trumbauer, Leibrook, 
Hayton, Lang, Marsh, Charlie Margulies (cnt). 
5/10/28. 

(0) Secrest and King replace Margulies and 
Marsh, Strickfadden and Malneck added. 30/4/29. 


DAVE BRUBECK 


JAZZ IMPRESSIONS OF EURASIA: 

Nomad; Brandenburg Gate; The Golden Horn 

(19 min.)—Thank You (‘Dzrekuze’); Marble 
Arch; Calcutta Blues (20) min.) 


(Fontana TFL 5051. 12inLP.) 


This is far from being Brubeck’s best 
record. Recorded after the Quartet got 
back from its tour of Europe and Asia 
last year it is, I suppose, a sequel to the 
“Jazz Impressions of the U.S.A.” album. 
It is not nearly as good. 

It is better than the recent ‘In 
Europe” record (now how on earth did 
that one get into the best-selling lists?) 
but has not the quality of music we’ve 
come to expect from Brubeck. 

The business of using folk themes of 
other countries in jazz sometimes comes 
off (hear Johnny Richards’ “The Rites of 
Diablo”) but, with the exception of two 
tracks, it doesn’t here. 

The exceptions are “Nomad”, a fasci- 
nating melody which Brubeck heard 
played by an Arab troubadour, and 
“Dzrekuze” (“Thank You”), inspired by 
the visit to Poland. In both the music 
is delicate, yet swinging, and both 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


— and Desmond flow with creative 
ideas. 
But the rest, I fear, is listless and 
uninspired. 
K.B. 


Dave Brubeck (p), Paul Desmond (alto), Joe 
Benjamin (bs), Joe Morello (d). 1958. 


NAT “KING” COLE 


WELCOME TO THE CLUB: 

Welcome To The Club; Anytime, Anyday, Any 

where; The Blues Don’t Care; Mood Indigo; 

Baby Won’t You Please Come Home; The Late 

Late Show (154 min.)—Avalon; She’s Funny 

That Way; | Want A Little Girl; Wee Baby 
Blues; Look Out For Love (13 min.) 


(Capitol LCT 6176. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Nowhere in the advertisements is there 
the remotest hint that Nat Cole has 
joined forces on this record with the 
Basie Band, but these are the facts. The 
accompanying personnel is listed surrep- 
titiously on the back of the sleeve—just 
a list of names—but their performance 
makes the record. This is an interesting 
record, which marks another of “King” 
Cole’s rare excursions back into the 
realms of jazz, where he first made his 
name. Despite the expert backing, some 
of the tracks sound rather dead; for 
instance “Baby Won't You Please” is 
taken too slow for either the singer or 
the band to raise a beat. On the other 
hand, he drops into the vernacular of 
jazz with gracious ease in such pieces as 
“Late Show” and the fast swinging 
“Avalon”. If the credit titles are correct, 
full marks go to arranger/leader Dave 
Cavanaugh for letting Basie’s merry men 
“have a go” in this unexpected context. 
Just to prove that Sinatra does not reign 
supreme in the matter of near-jazz sing- 
ing, listen to Nat’s slow “Mood Indigo” 
and “She’s Funny That Way”. 

GL. 


Nat Cole (vcl), Marshall Royal, Frank Wess, 
Frank Foster, Charlie Fowlkes, Billy Mitchell 
(reeds), lohn Anderson, Jos Newman, Wendell 
Culley, Thad Jones, Jim Young (tpt), Henry 
Coker, Benny Powell, Al Gray (tbn). Gerald 
Wiggins (p), Freddie Greene (g), Ed Jones 
(bs), Sonny Payne (d). 


ORNETTE COLEMAN 


SOMETHING ELSE: 

Invisible; The Blessing; Jayne; Chinpie (22 min.) 
—The Disguise; Angel Voice; Alpha: When Will 
The Blues Leave; The Sphinx (20) min.) 
(Vogue LAC 12170. 1I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


Ornette Coleman is a new name to 
British lists, having been voted into sixth 
place in the Down Beat 1958 New Stars 
poll, in which critics only were invited 
to vote. His alto style is fundamentall 
Charlie Parker, but his tone is poe 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


harsher. He has had a fairly nomadic 
life, having left home at the age of 19 
with a touring band in 1949 which 
promptly stranded him in Natchez. His 
reluctance to “play straight” seems to 
have been his biggest bugbear in job 
finding. His rather unconventional ap- 
proach to melody is obscure, and the 
results can be equally baffling. As all the 
pieces on this record are his own origi- 
nals, dating back some five or six years, 
it is not surprising that there is a bop- 
pish element in them. They mostly open 
with unison work, but Coleman launches 
quickly into his slightly screeching solos, 
in which pitch seems to matter more 
than the proper forming of notes. In his 
faster passages he flits up and down the 
range of his instrument, implying as 
many notes as he actually plays. 

Don Cherry’s trumpet is compliment- 
ary but not as advanced as Coleman’s 
work. The rhythm men work consistently 
to the same end, backing the long solo 
passages with conventional style, Payne’s 
bass being the highspot. The whole adds 
up to an interesting but not important 
excursion into the realms of specialised 
post-bop jazz, neither ultra-modern nor 
old-fashioned. Ornette Coleman’s alto 
voice could develop into something sig- 
nificant, but I suspect that he is too pre- 
occupied in being different to worry 
about that sort of thing. ‘ie. 


Ornette Coleman (alt), Don Cherry (tpt), 
Walter Norris (p), Don Payne (bs), Billy 
Higgins (d). Los Angeles, 10/2/58, 22/2/58, 
24/3/58. 


CHRIS CONNOR 
SINGS LULLABY’S OF BIRDLAND: 
Lullaby Of Birdland; What Is There To Say; Try 
A Little Tenderness; Spring is Here; Why 
Shouldn’t {; Ask Me; Blue Silhouette; (19 min)— 
Chiquita From Chi-Wah-Wah; A Cottage Of Sale; 
How Long Has This Been Going On; Stella By 
Starlight; Gone With The Wind; He’s Coming 

Home; Goodbye (18 min) 

(Parlophone PMC 1082. 34s. i}d.) 


Chris Connor moans her way through 
this well chosen selection of old stand- 
ards, mostly to good effect. On the first 
five tracks she is accompanied by the 
Ellis Larkins Trio, and on the next three 
by the Sy Oliver orchestra, who seem 
to give her much more _inspiration— 
“Chiquita” is the best track in the album. 
On the final six accompaniment is by 
Vinnie Burke’s Quartet, with Art Mar- 
digan on drums, Ronny Odrich on flute 
and clarinet, and the excellent Joe 
Cinderella on guitar. Less suitable is 
Don Burn’s accordeon playing. Alright if 

ou like Chris Connor, but not for jazz 


icks. 


CHRIS CONNOR 
CHRIS CRAFT: ‘ 
(c) Moonlight In Vermont; (a2) Blow, Gabriel, 
Blow; (a) Here Lies Love; (c) Be A Clown; 
(b) Good For Nothin’; (b) On The First Warm 
Day (19 min)—(a) Chinatown, My Chinatown; 
(b) One Love Affair; (a) The Night We Called 
it A Day; (c) Johnny One Note; (c) Lover Man; 
(b) Be My All (18 min) 
(London LTZ-K 15151. 12inLP. 35s 9d.) 


I have never rated this ex-Kenton 


vocalist very highly, but must admit that 
on several of these tracks she surprised 
me by the excellence of her singing. The 
slow paced ballads are pretty dull and 
fail to swing, but on the up-tempo tunes 
she uses her husky voice to good ad- 
vantage. Cole Porter’s two tunes “Blow 
Gabriel Blow” and “Be A Clown” are 
both interesting arrangements; and 
“Chinatown” and “Johnny One Note” 
also get good treatment from both voc- 
alist and accompanying musicians. 

Stan Free’s arrangements are for the 
most part quite pleasing, and he also 
plays some good solo piano on “Clown” 
and “First Warm Day”. 

S.T. 


Chris Connor (vcl) with (a) Bobby Jasper (fit); 
Stan Free (p); Mundell Lowe (gtr); Percy Heath 
(bs); Ed Shaughnessy (d). 

(b) Al Epstein (eng-horn/bs-cit); 
Duvivier (bs); Free; Lowie; Shaughnessy. 

(c) Free; Lowe; Duvivier; Shaughnessy. 


BOB COOPER 


THE MUSIC OF BOB COOPER: 

Jazz Theme And Four Variations: Main Theme: 
Sunday Mood; Ist Variation: A Blue Period; 2nd 
Variation: Happy Changes; 3rd Variation: Night 
Stroll; 4th Variation: Saturday Dance (23} min.) 


George 


Confirmation: Easy Living; Frankie And 
Johnny; Day Loves Me 
min. 


(Vogue LAC 12157. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Though I am not sure that Bob 
Cooper is a sufficiently talented musician 
to sustain the interest for just over forty 
minutes, he has chosen his companions 
well and the results are less tedious than 
one might expect. 

I mistrust long original compositions 
which take up the whole of one side of 
an LP, as does “Jazz Theme and Four 
Variations”, but, except for the opening, 
this is rather less pretentious and boring 
than other similar compositions. The 
variations tie up reasonably well and one 
movement, “Night Stroll’, has almost an 
Ellington charm about it. The music 
allows plenty of solo space for Cooper 
himself. Frank Rosolino and our own 
Victor Feldman, who tinkles away in an 
efficient if not very distinguished manner. 

The reverse consists of a selection of 
standards played in just the way one 
would expect from such a West Coast 
group. The rhythm section sizzles away 
endlessly, and soloists come and go, but 
it really all adds up to very little. Com- 
petent but uninspired. nn 


Bob Cooper (ten), Frank Rosolino (tbn), 
Victor Feldman (vib), Lou Levy (p), Max Ben- 
nett (bs), Mel Lewis (d). 

On 2nd, 3rd and 4th variations, the Sextet 
is augmented by: Pete Candoli, Don Fagerquist, 
Conte Condoli (tpts). and lohnny Halliburton 
(tbn). Los Angeles, August 26 and 27, 1957. 


KENNY DREW 


PROGRESSIONS: 
Four And Five; Lo Flame—Many Miles Away; 
Fiftv-Second Street Theme 


(Columbia SEB 10114. EP. IIs. 34d.) 


These are the first solo tracks by Drew, 
formerly pianist with the de Franco 
group. He has strong Bud Powell in- 
fluences, an untidy and inconsistent bass, 
and according to Alun Morgan’s sleeve 
notes, certain resemblances to George 
Wallington. I have never reckoned 
Wallington important enough to be a 
subject for comparison, so must leave my 
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readers to judge this matter for them- 
selves. Apart from ‘52nd Street”, a 
Monk original of great interest, I find 
the music rather precious, and the pianist 
is clearly far too conscious of the fact 
that he can out-do Powell on the score 
of technical accuracy under almost any 
circumstances. In time I believe Mr. 
Drew could become an interesting player, 
with a style of his own. ex 


Kenny Drew (p), Gene Wright (bs), Charlie 
Wright (d). July, 1953. 


HERB ELLIS 
NOTHINS BUT THE BLUES: 
Pap’s Blues; Big Red’s Boogie Woogie; Tin Roof 
Blues; Soft -Winds (22 min.)—Royal Garden 
Blues; Patti Cake; Blues For Janet; Blues For 
Junior (23 min.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10139. I2inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


This album lives up to its title pretty 
well and presents a side to Herb Ellis 
which might surprise those who have 
only heard him with J.A.T.P. In other 
words, an obvious love and appreciation 
of the traditional blues. This album 
marks a turn away from contemporary 
classical influences and goes back to the 
old blues for its inspiration. And what 
a difference it makes to the playing of 
the musicians! In addition to Herb’s 
own excellent and inventive solo pass- 
ages, the record contains some of the 
best playing ever from Stan Getz, while 
Roy Eldridge is also able to play in that 
authoritive and true jazz style which he 
has tended to forget recently. 

The opening track is really fine—it has 
mood and feeling and Herb’s guitar 
playing is most sensitive and effective, 
whilst Eldridge wails the blues magnifi- 
cently. The fast-paced boogie features 
some exhilarating Getz tenor, ingenious 
and intricate chording from Herb and 
pleasant riffing from Roy. Stan also 
shines on the slow-paced, relaxed version 
of “Tin Roof’, revealing a hitherto un- 
suspected feeling for the blues. “Soft 
Winds’, based on the chords of “Thou 
Swell”, shows the rhythm section in fine 
fettle—listen to the ride they achieve 
behind Stan’s solo, and the way that 
drums and bass back Herb on his. 

The tracks on the reverse are equally 
fresh and interesting with Roy riding out 
on “Royal Garden” and Herb playing 
those blues for “Janet” and “Junior” the 
way he used to back in his early days in 
Texas. This record is, like the Django 
Reinhardt record, a must for guitarists, 
and one which should please all jazz 
enthusiasts. 

P.T. 


Herb Ellis (g), Stan Getz (ten), Roy Fidridge 
sa sent Brown (b), Stan Levy (d). October 
th, 


VICTOR FELDMAN 


THE ARRIVAL OF VICTOR FELDMAN: 

Serpent’s Tooth: Waltz In A Flat Major; Chasing 

Shadows; Flamingo (20} min.)—Bebop; There Is 

Ne Greater Love; Too Biues; Minor Lament; 
Satin Dol! (214 min.) 


(Vogue LAC 12172. 12inLP. 36s. 5S}d.) 


This tight-knit trio has much to say, 
but does not always say it very well. La 
Faro’s bass blends, but Stan Levy’s 
drums are apt to go out on a limb, 
where no drummer has any business to 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


be! Victor Feldman is a great vibra- 
phone player by any standards — he 
really uses the instrument in its best 
percussive way, and is highly imaginative 
in his concept. Where he, and the group, 
falls down is in trying to be too busy. 
His fast numbers are particularly spoilt 
by this trend. Feldman’s piano is by 
contrast very sparse and economical, but 
never acquires the same inspiration as 
his vibraphone work. 

His original “Chasing Shadows” is 
commendable, but my top marks go to 
his slow tracks, “Flamingo” and ‘Satin 
Doll”. Both display the trio’s work to 
the best advantage, and prove that there 
is plenty of room for a top-class British 
jazzman to front a group in the States. 


G.L. 
Victor Feldman (vb/p), Scott La Faro (bs). 
Stan Levy (d). Los Angeles, 21/22 Jan., 1958. 


MAYNARD FERGUSON 
A MESSAGE FROM NEWPORT: 
The Fugue; Fan It, Janet; The Waltz; Tag Team; 
And We Listened (23 min.)—Slide’s Derange- 
ment; Frame For The Blues; Humbug; Three 
Little Foxes (22 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1146. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Good big band jazz is scarce these 
days and this record—without being in 
the Basie or Ellington class—has some 
exciting playing. 

All the tracks are studio reproductions 
of the numbers the band played at last 
year’s Newport Jazz Festival. Some of 
the playing is uneven, some of the solos 
are dull but, in general, the performances 
are energetic, crisply-played and fresh 
sounding. If it sticks together long 
enough this could become a very good 
band indeed. 

The big surprise is Ferguson himself. 
On previous records he has always 
appeared to me as a flashy player. Here 
he combines a good deal of taste with 
his undoubted technique and plays with 
a real jazz feeling. There isn’t another 
soloist in the band as good but (with the 
exception of a rather lame “Fugue’’) the 
arrangements do swing. a 


Maynard Ferguson (tpt/valvestmb), Joe Slaney, 
Jnr., Clyde Reasinger, Bill Chase (tpts), Slide 
Hampton, Don Sebasky (tbns), Jimmie Ford 
(alto), Willie Maiden, Carmen Leggio (tnrs), 
Jay Cameron (bar), John Bunch (p), Jimmy 
Rouser (bs), Jake Hanna (d). May 6,7,8, 1958. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 

ELLA SWINGS LIGHTLY: 

Little White Lies; You Hit The Spot; What’s 
Your Story, Morning Glory; Just You, Just Me; 
As Long As 1! Live; Teardrops From My Eves; 
Gotta Be This Or That; Moonlight On The 
Ganges (24 min.)—My Kinda Love; Blues In The 
Night; If 1! Were A_ Bell; You’re An Old 
Smoothie; Little Jazz; You Brought A New Kind 
Of Love To Me; Knock Me A Kiss; 720 In 

The Books (25 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1267. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Ella does just what the title of this 
album suggests, swings lightly on a very 
well chosen selection of old pops. The 
accompaniments are excellent, played by 
a really swinging studio group under the 
direction of Marty Paich, with good solos 
from alto and trombone. 

Ella has an uncanny instinct for 
tempo, “Little White Lies” and “New 
Kind of Love” being sung at just the 
right speed, and she also has a knack 
for getting the best out of a ballad. The 
old waltz “Moonlight On The Ganges” 


and the old pop “Just You, Just Me” she 
treats in the manner of her famous 
“Lady Be Good,” whilst there is pathos 
and teeling in her singing of “As Long 
As I Live” and “My Kinda Love”. Here 
is a great singer as any who had the 
pleasure of hearing her recently will 
know. 


BENNY GOODMAN 


AND THE ANGELS SING: 
And the Angels Sing; Sugar Foot Stomp—King 
Porter Stomp; Get Happy 


(RCA Gold Standard Series RCX-1019. EP. 
12s. 10}d.) 


After “Goodman in Brussels” it is a 
relief to turn to this EP of four famous 
performances from the middle thirties. 
Three of the tracks wear quite well, the 
fourth, “Angels Sing” with Martha 
Tilton and Ziggy Elman’s trumpet, is less 
successful. 

“Sugar Foot” swings like mad and 
Harry James plays some fine, unaffected 
muted trumpet. Berigan gives “King 


. Porter” its distinction and “Get Happy” 


is another example of the band at this 
time, with good section work, an excel- 
lent clarinet solo from Benny and a 
tantalisingly short spot of piano by Jess 
Stacy. 

P.T. 


BENNY GOODMAN 


featuring JIMMY RUSHING 


BENNY IN BRUSSELS—VOL 1: 

Let’s Dance; Don’t Be That Way; Hallelujah; 

Obsession; Brussels Blues (13 min.)—More 

Than You Know; The World Is Waiting For The 
Sunrise; Jubilee; Roll ’Em (15 min.) 


(Phillips BBL 7299. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


These tracks were recorded at the 
concerts given by Benny Goodman and 
his orchestra in the American Pavilion 
theatre at last year’s Brussels fair. 

The orchestra can hardly be said to be 
a distinguished one and on these tracks 
it sounds unrehearsed and lacking in 
polish and general swing. Also both 
sides are woefully short and most 
certainly should have been easily com- 
pressed into a ten inch LP. 

After the Goodman theme, adapted 
from “Dance of the Hours”, the band 
goes into the over-familiar “Don’t Be 
That Way” which features Vernon 
Brown from the original Goodman band. 
“Hallelujah” has some good piano from 
comparative newcomer Roland Hanna. 
Benny plays impeccabiy here, but with 
perhaps a trifle more stiffness and less 
fluidity than ‘hitherto. 

James Rushing is quite wasted on a 
stupid composition of his own “Brussel 
Blues” which he shouts agreeably enough 
but which lacks the subtleties and 
musical qualities of any of his recent 
solo records. “More Than You Know” 
is a Quartet offering and as such quite 
pleasant, but the rest of the second side 
is very undistinguished. A_ pity the 
talents of such musicians as Zoot Sims, 
Billy Bauer and Taft Jordan are all but 
wasted. 

P.T. 

Benny Goodman (cit), Zoot Sims (ten), Al 


Block (alt), Gene Allen (bar). Ernie Mauro 
(alt), Seldon Powell (ten), Taft Jordan, John 
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Frosk, E. V. Perry, Billy Hodges (tpts), Vernon 
Brown, Willie Dennis, Rex veer (tons), billy 
Bauer (g), Arvell Shaw (b), Roland Hanna (p), 
Burnes (d). Recorded Brussels, May-June, 


BOBBY HACKETT 

AT THE EMBERS: 

radise; Spring, Beautiful Spring; C’est Mag- 
nifique; Ill See You In My Dreams; It’s Been 
So Long; That Naughty Waltz (15 min. )—Cheek 
To Cheek; If | Had My Way; My Monday Date; 
if You Were There; Ali of You; Rosalie 

(1S min.) 
(Capitol T 1077. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


Subdued music comes from Bobby, 
whose sense of melody is very acute. The 
result is almost drawing-room music, as 
one might expect from such a discreet 
bistro as The Embers. What surprises 
me is that it all sounds so shallow com- 
pared with Jonah Jones’ work from the 
same source. Perhaps this is partly 
contributed by the over-frilly piano from 
Peppi Moreale, whose Bushkin-like style 
ought to be completely complimentary 
to Hackett. It all adds up to delightful 
background music, but falls short of the 
jazz I know Hackett can make. 


G.L. 
Bobby —- (tpt), Peppi Moreale (p). John 
Giuff (bs), Buzzy Drootin (d). 


TED HEATH 

OUR KIND OF JAZZ: 

Four Fours; I'll ber April; S$ tii Vm 

Happy; Ringside Suite (16} min.)—Stompin’ At 

The Savoy; Waterloo Bridge; Just You, Just Me; 
Out Of Nowhere; Taboo (154 min.) 


(Decca LK 4262. I2inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


This is probably one of the Heath 
band’s most important recordings, and 
certainly its most impressive to date. The 
band shows authority and presence and 
plays with a degree of technical skill 
equal to almost any of today’s leading 
American big bands. 

Of course the high degree of musical 
brilliance in part is due to the dis- 
tinguished guests whom Ted asked along 
to the studio, all of whom have played 
with the orchestra at one time or 
another. ‘Four Fours” features Tommy 
Whittle, Ronnie Scott, Red Price and 
Don Rendell. The bouncing arrange- 
ment of “Stompin’” features an extra 
trumpet quartet comprising Kenny 
Baker, Stan Roderick, Ronnie Hughes 
and Jo Hunter, while “Nowhere” has 
eight trombones; the guests being: Ladd 
Busby, Harvy Roche, Jackie Armstrong 
and Maurice Pratt. Finally “Waterloo 
Bridge’, composed and arranged by Ken 
Moule, features, in addition to the 
regular sax section, Roy Willox on 
soprano; George Hubter on alto and 
Ronnie Ross on baritone. 

The remaining tracks are played by the 
regular personnel and special mention 
must be made of Ronnie Roullier’s 
arrangement of the five-part “Ringside 
Suite” with some impressive soprano 
work from Ronnie Chamberlain. 

Altogether this a is a most worthy 
album from all points of view and one 
that is bound to raise Britain’s prestige 
in the modern dance music field through- 
out the world. Particularly noteworthy 
is the brass playing—Ted naturally has 
a very personal interest in this section, 
but it has never been recorded to better 
advantage. 
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Bobby Pratt, Bert Ezard, Duncan Campbell, 
Eddie Blair (tpts), Coombes, 
Keith Christie (tbns), ilbert, Ronnie 
Chamberlain, Henry echenate. Red Price, Ken 
ae (reeds), Stan Tracey (p/vib), Ike Isaacs 

Johnny Hawksworth (b Ronnie Verrell 
fg} London, 12/19/21/31, December, 1957: 
24 January, 1958; 15 February, 1958. 


BILL HOLMAN—MEL LEWIS 
WEST COAST SWING: 
Out Of This World; Mah Lindy Lou 
(HMV 7EG 8444. EP. 10s. 7}d.) - 


Frankly, I think Bill Holman is a 
better arranger than he is a tenor saxist 
—and he’s better arranging for a big 
band. His writing on the recent “Fabu- 
lous Bill Holman” album made it one of 
the outstanding discs of the year. 

This record by a small group — with 
little scope for arrangements — is not 
nearly as exciting. Nevertheless it’s neat, 
pleasant and unobstrusive music with 
competent solos by Holman, Katzman 
and Rowles. 

K.B. 


Bill Holman (tnr), Mel Lewis (d), Lee Kacz- 
man (tpt), Wilford Middlebrook (bs). July, 


BUDDY JOHNSON 


BUDDY JOHNSON WAILS: 
Goodbye Baby Here 1 Go; Lil’ Dog—Baby Don’t 
You Cry; Please Mr. yen 


(Mercury ZEP 10009. EP. 12s. ae 

One of the few large Negro orchestras 
left in America, this band spend much of 
their time touring the southern states. 
The leader is a fine, relaxed pianist much 
in the Basie tradition, and the work of 
the band varies from jumping rhythm- 
and-blues numbers, through the blues to 
somewhat sugary ballads. The latter are 
sung by Floyd Rylands whose senti- 
mental voice here deals effectively with 
“Don’t You Cry”. Ella Johnson, who 
sounds like a hotted-up Eartha Kitt, sings 
with a good beat on “Please Mr. J”, but 
does not sound too happy with the Latin- 
American flavoured “Goodbye”. The 
remaining track, “Lil’ Dog’, is good r- 
and-b material, which has the whole 
band honestly swinging. 


S.T. 


JONAH JONES 


JONAH JUMPS AGAIN: 
lousie; ll Always Be In Love With You; 
ennies From Heaven; Ballin’ The Jack; I’m In 
The Market For You; Any Time (143 min.)— 
From The Inside; They Can’t Take That Away 
From Me: Slowly But Surely: Poor Butterfly; No 
Fool Like An Old Fool; Similau (15 min.) 


(Capitol T 1115. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


The latest in the Jonah Jones series, 
this is may be the best yet. The music 
is designed for a small club, and aimed 
at the commercial market, but Jonah 
plays with such delightful swing and 
taste that even the simplest phrases are 
given the sound of the real jazzman. If 
you want to hear the difference between 
a good jazz player and a great one, just 
compare this with the Bobby Hackett LP 
also issued this month. Hackett plays 
impeccably and produces a nice, sweet 
sound, Jonah does the same thing, but 
his inventions command the attention 
and come much nearer the heart of jazz. 


Best tracks are the slow, very swingy 
“Ballin’ The Jack”, the precise “Slowly 
But Surely’, which ‘Jonah plays with rare 
jauntiness, and the pretty “Poor Butter- 
fly” which is full of fine, inventive 
improvisations. 

Good for shaving, going to bed by, or 
just any old time. 

S.T. 


Jonah Jones (tpt), (p), Harold 


Auston (d), John Brown 


K.C. IN THE ’30s 


Moten Swing—Jay McShann’s Band; (b) 
My Heart Around—julia Lee & Her 
Boy Friends; (c) When You’re Smiling—Julia 
Lee & Her Boy Friends; (d) It’s So Hard To 
Laugh Or Smile—Bus Moten; (e) Lights Out— 
Tommy Douglass’ Orc.; (f) 1 Ain’t Mad At You 
—Jesse Price & His Band (174 min.)—(c) My 
Sin—Julie Lee & Her Boy Friends; (c) | Was 
Wrong—Julia Lee; (g) Leaping Boogie—Crown 
Prince Waterford; (h) Living My Life For You 

Charlotte Mansfield: (i) Lets Love Awhile— 


(a) 
Draggin’ 


Walter Brown & Ben Webster; (j) Days— 
Joshua Johnson (17 min.) 
* (Capitol T 1057. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


This could, and should, have been a 
much better record than it is, if more 
care had gone into its compilation. Some 
of the tracks have the real authentic 
Kansas City sound, but others would 
seem to have been included merely be- 
cause the artists concerned came from 
K.C., and not because of their musical 
worth. Such singers as Charlotte Mans- 
field, Joshua Johnson and Bus Moten, 
performing as they do here, are hardly 
worthy of a place on a record dedicated 
to K.C. jazz, although this type of vaude- 
ville singing no doubt did play a large 
part in the night life of the city in the 
*30s. Bus Moten (brother of Bennie) has 
a easy, light voice and this version of the 
old Moten theme tune boasts some excel- 
lent tenor playing. Miss Mansfield 
doesn’t rate at all, and Johnson is more 
of a cabaret entertainer than a jazz 
singer. 

Of the other singers, Julia Lee has a 
robust voice (they really believed in 
power in K.C.), good diction, and is an 
excellent pianist into the bargain. Walter 
Brown, with a rocking background pro- 
vided by Ben Webster, sounds more like 
a real Kansas City singer, whilst Crown 
Prince Waterford comes on like another 
Jimmy Witherspoon. All these tracks are 
excellent. 

The opening by the McShann band is a 
lovely version of the Moten tune, with 
some fine tenor playing and real rock- 
ing ensembles. “Lights Out” by the 
Douglas group is typical K.C. music, 
Built up on a riff with a most lively 
piano background, this swings very 
easily. Again the tenor playing is excep- 
tional. The Price track, with solos from 
tenor, trumpet and piano is another good 
one, but I fancy the music is nearer to 
Hollywood than Kansas City. 

S.T. 


(a) Oliver Todd (tpt), Tommy Douglas (alt), 


Clairborne Graves (ten), Jay McShann (p), 
Efferge Ware (g), Walter Page (bs), Baby 
Lovett (d). Kansas City, 1/11/44. 

(b) Julia Lee (org/vcl), Jim ‘daddy’ Walker 
(zg), Clint Weaver (bs), Baby Lovett (d). 
Kansas City, April 1949. — 

(c) Red Nichols (tpt), Benny Carter (alt), 
Dave Cavanagh (ten), Red Norvo (xyl), Jack 
Marshall (2), Red Callender (bs), Baby Lovett 

18/6/47. v 


(d). fulia Lee (p/vcl). Hollywood, 
(d) unknown. 
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(e) Clarence Davis (tpt), Bill Hodge (tbn). 
Tommy Douglas, Bob Wiliams, Herman Bell 
(reeds), George Salisbury (p), Leonard Johnson 
(o Josh Reeves (d). Kansas City, 30/10/49. 


g)- | 

unknown. 
i) | 

i) 


BARNEY KESSEL 


KESSEL PLAYS STANDARDS: 

(a) Speak Low; (a) Love Is Here To Stay; (a) 
On A Slow Boat To China; (a) How Long Has 
This Been Going On; (b) My Old Flame; (d) 
Jeepers Creepers (20 min.)—(c) Barney’s Blues; 
(c) Prelude To A Kiss; (c) A Foggy Day; fe? 
You Stepped Out Of A Dream; (c) 64 Bars 

On Wilshire (194 min.) 


(Vogue LAC 12098. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


All except the (b) titles have been 
issued on a 10inLP, Vogue LDC 153, 
some time ago. The new tracks are 
excellent and show Kessel as by far the 
best of the contemporary guitarists. He 
plays with a good swing, his tone is 
broad and clear and his ideas are always 
in perfect taste. ‘Jeepers Creepers” 
moves along easily and without effort; 
Hawes plays some good piano on this 
track. “My Old Flame”, which together 
with “Jeepers” was completely unre- 
hearsed, is a kind of guitar and bass duet. 
Red Mitchell’s playing is exemplary, and 
his ideas match Kessel’s with uncanny 
accuracy. 

From the older tracks I would pick 
“Barney’s Blues”, a most catchy tune 
which Kessel plays finger style, and 
“Slow Boat To China” which features 
Cooper on tenor. 

The recording is exceedingly good, and 
the adult sleeve notes are by Barney 
Kessel himself. 


Bob Cooper (cboe/tnr), 
Monty Budwig 


Kessel 


(a) (g), 
Claude Williamson (p), 
Shelly Manne (d). 4/6 

(b) Same except Hampton Hawes and Red 
Mitchell replace Williamson i’ Budwig. 12/9/55. 

(c) Same as (a). 1/7/54 

(d) Same as (b) except Chuck Thompson re- 
places Manne. 


THE DAVE LAMBERT SINGERS 
with COUNT BASIE’S BAND 


SING ALONG WITH BASIE: 

Jumpin’ At The Woodside; Goin’ To Chicago 
Blues; Tickle Toe; Let Me See; Every Tub (164 
min.)—Shorty George; Rusty Dusty Blues; The 
King; Swingin’ The Blues; Li’! Darlin’ (174 min.) 


(Columbia 33 SX 1151. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is even better than the previous 
record by the Lambert Singers (HMV 
CLP 1203), and I thought that about the 
best jazz group-singing I had ever heard. 
Here we have the singers backed by the 
full Basie Band in a collection of tunes 
that Basie has made famous during the 
past twenty years. The lead trumpet 
passages are sung by Annie Ross and I 
don’t wonder any longer that Basie told 
me he considered her the best jazz singer 
around anywhere today. Lambert sings 
the trombone passages, and Hendricks, 
in addition to writing the extremely 
clever lyrics. also sings the tenor sax 
choruses. The swinging amalgamation 
between the three voices and the band is 
quite fantastic. 

As one would expect with the Basie 
band around, everything goes with a 
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swing, but Annie’s kind of additional 
trumpet lead makes things even more 
exciting. She is particulary invigorating 
as she leads the brass behind Joe Wil- 
liams’s singing of “Goin’ To Chicago”, 
but she is also quite outstanding on the 
slow “Lil Darlin’”, “Jumpin’ at the 
Woodside” and “Swingin’ The Blues”. 
Hendricks performs miracles with Illinois 
Jacquet’s solo on “The King” and his 
versions of Lester Young’s choruses on 
“Let Me See” and “Tickle Toe” are also 
superb. 

Basie plays some of his most fragile, 
relaxed piano on “Let Me See” and “The 
King”. Singer Joe Williams is to be 
heard on “Rusty, Dusty”, ‘Shorty 
George” (a wonderful track), “Every 
Tub” and “Swingin’ The Blues”. 

As a kind of do-it-yourself-kit the 
lyrics sung on four of the tracks are 
printed on the sleeve—try ’em out your- 
self and you'll wonder even more how 
these singers manage to do it. sii 


HAROLD LAND 
HAROLD IN THE LAND OF JAZZ: 


Speak Low; Delirium, You Don’t Know What 


Love Is; Nieta (20} min.)—Grooveyard; Lydia’s 
Lament; Smack Up (20 min.) 


(Vogue-Contemporary LAC 12178. 12inLP. 
36s. Sid.) 


Tenor saxist Harold Land first appeared 
on record with the Clifford Brown-Max 
Roach 1955 band, and more recently on 
two albums by the Curtis Counce Group. 
He was then called a “promising” player. 

On the disc under review—the first 
under his own name—the promise is still 
to be fulfilled. Land plays consistently in 
a style that nobody could take objection 
to—but also one that isn’t going to 
excite anyone. 

The band is, in fact, the Curtis Counce 
Group with bassist Vinnegar instead of 
Counce and Swedish trumpeter Rolf 
Erickson in place of Jack Sheldon. One 
gets the feeling that they are just going 
through the business of another record- 
ing session—doing it competently but 
without any real feeling or enthusiasm. 

Only pianist Perkins shows any imagi- 
nation (he has a fine solo on “Groove- 
yard”’) but, there, I was almost going to 
use the word “promising” again. Un- 
fortunately, he died a few weeks after 
this session took place. 

Anyway, all this supports the conclu- 
sion that far too many records are being 
issued these days. There are many better 
discs to buy before this one. on 


Harold Land (tnr). Rolf Erickson (tot). Carl 
is Vinnegar (bs), Frank Butler 
(d). 


STAN LEVEY 


THIS TIME THE DRUM’S ON ME: 

Diggin’ For Diz; Ruby My Dear; Tune Up; La 

Chaloupee (23 min.)—Day In, Day Out; Stanley 

The Steamer; Drum’s On Me 
min 


(Parlophone PMC 1086. 1I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


The month’s most amusing cover can- 
not mitigate the complete lack of 
humour or excitement in the music. This 
is a real clinical specimen, musically 
correct and well played, but devoid of 


the vital spark which makes jazz. Leader 
Levey’s drumming has not the con- 
sistency to make the group go, and Can- 
doli’s trumpet, although quite warm in 
the low register, is far too bleak for my 
taste in most of his solos. Rosolino and 
Gordon provide the best solos; in fact 
Gordon almost gets the group swinging 
in Miles Davis’ “Tune Up”. There is a 
strong ex-Kenton contingent present on 
the session, which may explain many of 
the short-comings. aL. 

Stan Levey (d) leading Conte Candoli (tpt), 
Dexter Gordon (tnr), Frank Rosolino (tbn), 
Leroy Vinegar (bs), Lou Levy (p). 


GEORGE LEWIS 


MEMORIES OF NEW ORLEANS: 
Lily Of The Valley—Streets Of The City; Oh, 
Didn’t He Ramble 


(Columbia SEB 10112. EP. Ils. 34d.) 


Alvin Alcorn, who takes the lead 
here, is an easy-going, friendly person 
and his trumpet playing truly reflects 
the man. In comparison with the 
brawling, extrovert Thomas Jefferson 
(on the Lewis LP reviewed in April) he 
is a paragon of poise. While not a par- 
ticularly adventurous player, he swings 
nonchalantly, always “sweet, soft and 
with plenty rhythm”. On his previous 
recordings with a Lewis group (London 
H-APB 1041) a conflict of styles was 
apparent, but this time he fits easily into 
the framework, bringing out the lyrical. 
flowing aspect of the band’s music. This 
is especially apparent on “Didn’t He 
Ramble”, where the long melodic lines 
ebb and flow, untroubled but inient, 
pushed but never jostled by the reliable 
Pavageau-Watkins team. 

“Streets Of The City” is notable for 
more loose-limbed ensemble and a 
familiar, piquant solo from George. 
“Lily”, a spiritual, suffers from an over- 
long vocal and an_ out-of-character, 
Hines-ish piano solo, but again the 
ensembles are relaxed and singing, with 
Jim moving confidently and Alvin 
demonstrating that recent parade work 
has helped purge his playing of some of 
the “jive” clichés he picked up during 
the 30s, as a section man in the Don 
Albert band. 

The LP, from which we presume this 
EP was taken, must be very good a 


Alvin Alcorn (tpt), George Lewis (cit), Jim 
Robinson (tbn), Joseph Robichaux (p), Alcide 
Pavageau (bs), Joe Watkins (d/vcl) on tracks 
1, 3. Summer, 1958. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


HUMPH'’S JAZZ: 
(d) Four’s Company; (c) Kater Street Rag; (b) 
Shake It ‘And Break It; (a) Closing Time 


(Parlophone GEP 8734. EP. Ils. Idd.) 


‘Reissues of four vintage Humphs from 
the early fifties. Except for Bruce 
Turner’s alto on “Shake It and Break It” 
and the presence of Sandy Brown and Al 
Fairweather on “Four’s Company”, they 
can scarcely be said to be particularly 
distinguished. Although I liked the 
sound of the band at this period (for 
instance on the opening chorus of “Kater 
Street”) the rhythm section was poor and 
the front line rather ragged. 

Best track is “Shake It” with some 
good muted trumpet from Humph, but 
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“Closing Time” also stands the seven 
year test well. Those of you who 
enjoyed Humph’s band at this time will 
find this worthy of a place on your shelf. 


(a) Humphrey Lyttelton (tpt), Wally Fawkes 
(cit), Johnny Parker (p), Freddy Legon (gtr), 
Mickey Ashman (bs), George Hopkinson (ds). 
Recorded October 7, 1952. 

(b) As (a) plus Bruce Turner (alt). London, 
February 24, 1953. 

(c) As (b) except that Bruce Turner plays 
soprano sax. London, June 30, 1953. 

(d) As (b) plus Al Fairweather (tpt) and 
Sandy Brown (cit). Legon plays the banjo on 
this track. London, September 17, 1953. 


LENNIE NIEHAUS 


VOLUME 5—THE SEXTET: 

Thou Swell; | Wished On The Moon; Knee Deep; 

Fond Memories; Take It From Me (22 min. )— 

Belle Of The Ball; As Long As | Live; Ill Wind, 
Three Of A Kind; Elbow Room (214 min.) 
(Vogue-Contemporary LAC 12151. 12inLP. 


36s. 53d.) 


If you’re an admirer of Lennie Niehaus 
you'll want to complete the collection 
with this one by the sextet. Personally 
I find five 12-inch records a bit hard to 
take. I don’t think Niehaus is a suffi- 
ciently creative musician to sustain the 
interest. 

Mind you, this is by no means a bad 
disc. Lennie is a superb technician, 
even if he is somewhat lacking in feeling. 
His solos are always well-constructed and 
he does swing most of the way. 

On “Ill Wind” Bill Perkins shows that 
he is as good a flute player as any and 
on the rest of the tracks he plays excel- 
lent tenor, relaxed and warm. Giuffre 
isn’t heard much but what he does is 
good. Shelly Manne, as always, supplies 
a steady, tasteful foundation. 

Niehaus arranged all the numbers and 
composed five of them. Best are “ As 
Long As I Live”, “Ill Wind” and “Three 
of a Kind”. KB. 


Lennie Niehaus (alto), Bill Perkins (tnr/fl), 
Jimmy Gidffre (bar), Stu Williamson (tpt/valve- 
tbn), Buddy Clark (bs), Shelly Manne (d). jan. 
9/11/12, 1956. 


ANDRE PREVIN, RUSS FREEMAN 


DOUBLE PLAY: 

Take Me Out To The Ball Game; Who’s On 

First; Called On Account Of Rain; In The Cellar; 

Blues; Better Up (21 min.)—Double Play; Safe 

At Home; Fungo: beers Out The Band 
(21) min 


(Vogue SCA 5004 (stereo). I2inLP. 34s. 53d.) 


This appears to be a “ball game” 
played on two pianos. The titles give the 
show away, but the results do not belie 
them! The business of combining and 
blending twenty fingers on two pianos is 
not insuperable—at its best, as with 
Ammons and Johnson, the roles fall into 
two clearly defined parts; at its normal 
one hears rather more piano than one’s 
ear can comfortably accept. The result 
is that the definition of the solo piano is 
impaired, whilst the advantages of the 
orchestral strength of the duo are not 
fully achieved. The slow tracks, notably 
“Cellar Blues”, are successful to the 
point of full enjoyment. The rest lose 
their impact bv lack of rinse 
space. Abetted by Shelly Manne’s slic 
drumming, they make some good per- 
cussive sounds in “Batter Up”. The 
stereophone helps to put the pianos in 
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Jazz is a child of its own environment, and when 
Prohibition was repealed in the early 1930s, it was 
inevitable that jazz would have to 
change just as the federal law had. 
The days of the speakeasy being 
over, jazz took to the road. For 
the first time in its history it 
sought a mass audience. The big 
bands which followed each other 
in rapid succession once Benny 
Goodman had stumbled on the 


formula, courted the affections, 
not of the purveyors and consumers of bathtub liquor, 
but of the adolescent dancing public. Obviously the 
old Chicagoan formula was inadequate. The new jazz 
would have to be heard over the shuffle of five thou- 
sand pairs of feet at a time. It would have to fill not 
subterranean drinking parlours, but great auditoria. 
The big band took its shape from these dictates. The 
soloist was now more restricted, for instead of play- 
ing indefinitely extended solos, he had to adhere to 
a strict formula. The age of the arrangers began. 
Scored passages had to be executed with precision. 
The accuracy of the Benny Goodman saxophone sec- 
tion, for instance, became famous. Solos were usually 
of sixteen or even eighteen bars duration. The big 
band era was a very definite era in jazz history because 
it met these demands and still managed to produce 
music with a genuine jazz content. It added to jazz 
expression something new in calculated power and 


subtlety. BENNY GREEN 


JAZZ GREATS VOL. 1 
THE BIG BANDS 


Lafayette (Dec. 13, 1932) Bennie Moten’s Kansas City Orchey 


South (May 22, 1947) Count Basie and his Orchestra 

Lover man (Aug. 26, 1946) Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 
Shoe shine boy (Aug. 4, 1936) 

Fletcher Henderson and his Orchestra 

RCX-1027 


SPIKE HUGHES AND HIS 


ALL-AMERICAN ORCHESTRA 
Spike Hughes here recorded a set of arrangements of 
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unusually fine quality. His are, in fact, the only orchestrations}j 


British musician, ever to be favourably compared with the mus 


writing of Duke Ellington. 


Nocturne; Pastoral; 

Bugle call rag (April 18, 1933); Arabesque; Fanfare; 
Sweet sorrow blues; Music at midnight; Sweet Sue 
just you (May 18, 1933); Air in D flat; 

Donegal cradle song; Firebird (May 19, 1933); 

How come you do me like you do (May 18, 1933) 

LK 4173 


BENNY CARTER 

AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

SWINGIN’ AT MAIDA VALE 

Shortly after his arrival in Britain Benny Carter 

recruited a band of leading British musicians for a number ol 
recording sessions. Twelve of the titles they cut 

have been issued on this LP. 

Swingin’ at Maida Vale; Nightfall; I’ve got two lips; 
Just a mood; When day is done (April 1936); 

If only I could read your mind; 

Accent on swing (May 1936); When lights are low; 
Waltzin’ the blues; There’ll be some changes made; 
Royal Garden blues; Gin and jive (1936) 

LK 4221 
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OUNT BASIE 


ND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Jimmy ~ushing, whose voice is heard on two tracks of 


this record, joined the Basie band after Bennie Moten’s death. 
‘Your red wagon’ is a tune which bears a striking 
resembiance to the one we now know as ‘Rock around the clock’. 


St. Louis boogie (May 20, 1947); 
Money is honey; Your red wagon (Dec. 8, 1947); 


both with Jimmy Rushing 


Robbin’s nest (Dec. 12, 1947) 
RCX-1032 


IMMY LUNCEFORD 


ND HIS ORCHESTRA 
The great Negro band of the swing era—such items 
as Trummy Young’s vocal on ‘Margie’ have become classics. 
Stratosphere (Sept. 5, 1934); Swanee river (Sept. 23, 1934); 
y blue heaven (Jan. 1, 1935); Hell’s bell (June 15, 1935); 
Annie Laurie; Pigeon walk (Nov. 5, 1937); 


Margie (Jan. 6, 1938); By the river Sainte Marie 
April 12, 1938); Siesta at the fiesta (June 23, 1941); 
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ispook; Yard dog mazurka; Impromptu (Aug. 26, 1941) 
AT 8027 


BENNY GOODMAN 
STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY 
he ‘King of swing’ with his orchestra and two of the 
mall groups which set a style in white swing music. 
Stompin’ at the Savoy (Dec. 2, 1936) Benny Goodman Quartet 


tompin’ at the Savoy (Jan. 24, 1936) 
Benny Goodman and his Orchestra 


Dh, lady be good (April 24, 1936) Benny Goodman Trio 
oodbye (Sept. 27, 1935) Benny Goodman and his Orchestra 
RCX-1033 


OMMY DORSEY 


ND HIS ORCHESTRA 
four Dorsey classics including Deane Kincaide’s 
tartlingly effective arrangement of Pinetop Smith’s 
Boogie woogie,’ and ‘Opus One’ written and arranged by Sy Oliver. 
song of India; Marie (Jan. 9, 1937); 
Boogie woogie (Sept. 16, 1938); Opus 1 (Nov. 14, 1944) 
RCX-1002 


BOB CROSBY’S BOB CATS 
This was probably one of the first orchestras to show that 
Dixieland jazz could be played by a large group. 


Fidgety feet; Can’t we be friends (Nov. 13, 1937); 

Slow mood; Big foot jump; The big crash from China; 
March of the Bob Cats (March 14, 1938); The big noise 
from Winnetka; I hear you talking (Oct. 14, 1938); 
Mournin’ blues (Feb. 6, 1939); Jazz me blues; 

Do you ever think of me; All by myself (Feb. 6, 1940) 
LAT 8050 


GLENN MILLER 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


CARNEGIE HALL CONCERT 

This recording was made in October 1939, at a Carnegie Hall 
concert and on it you can hear the Miller band in 
arrangements which became the classics of their kind of music. 


Moonlight serenade; Runnin’ wild; Sunrise serenade; 
Little brown jug; Stairway to the stars; To you; 

One o’clock jump; Londonderry air; Jim jam jump; 
F.D.R Jones; Hold tight; In the mood; Bugle call rag 
(Oct. 6, 1939) 

RD-27057 


WOODY HERMAN 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


WOODCHOPPER’S BALL 
This album contains ‘Woodchopper’s Ball’— 
Woody Herman’s famous hit record of 1939. 


Indian boogie woogie (Dec. 22, 1938); 

Woodchopper’s Ball (April 12, 1939); Chips’ boogie woogie 
(Sept. 9, 1940); The golden wedding (Nov. 9, 1940); 

Blue flame (Feb. 13, 1941); Woodsheddin’ with 

Woody (Aug. 21, 1941); Yardbird shuffle (Sept. 10, 1941); 
Las chiapanecas (Nov. 13, 1941); Four or five times; 
Down under (July 24, 1942); Who dat up dere? 

(Nov. 8, 1943); Irresistible you (March 23, 1944) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


proper perspective, and contributes to the 
clarity of sound. 

There is little to choose between the 
relative dexterities of Previn and Free- 
man. I am perhaps more familiar with 
the former, but regard them both as 
playing in the same context of slightly 
acedemic upbringing, allied to a sensible 
of jazz. Neither has the 
chance to shine in a solo role, but each 
contributes sympathetically to the other’s 
lead. I rate this largely due to the 
stereophonic application, as one of the 
most successful two-piano sessions I have 
yet heard. GL. 

Andre Previn, Russ Freeman (p), Shelly 
Manne (d). Los Angeles, 30.4.57/11.5.57. 


DELLA REESE 


PRESENTS HER MEDITATION SINGERS: 

Amen; jesus Will Answer Your Prayer; Last 

Mile Of The Wav; Nobody Knows The Trouble 

ve Seen (164 min.)—Rock My Soul; Hard 

To Get Along; Up Above My Head | Hear Music 

In The Air; | Know The Lord Has Laid His 
Hand On Me; Jesus (16 min.) 


(London LTZ-) 15154. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


We have seen something now of the 
erstwhile gospel singers who have moved 
on from the music of their Church into 
the cultural jungle of popular song. Della 
Reese is one, like Little Richard, Marie 
Knight, the Platters, and a good many 
more. In this record she has returned to 
the original form, and it is obvious at 
many points throughout the session that 
there is a conflict of styles. 

Della has a strong voice, at times 
strident, a fine range, and a husky indi- 
vidual tone. She also has a good sense 
of dynamics, using her voice in “Rock 
My Soul” like a lead trumpet, a corny 
streak (those fearful diphthongs—“way- 
ee” and “know-ho”) and magnificent 
timing, as heard in the sugary but com- 
pelling opening of “Nobody Knows” (or 
“know-hos”). 

Her backing is much better, in a gospel 
sense, than herself. When the group are 
still, Della sings well but loses fervour 
and beat so much that she sings almost 
straight (my first gospel music instructor 
whispered “Mattiwilda Dobbs” once or 
twice during a playing of this record). 
“Last Mile” shows this clearly, as also 
does the major part of “Nobody Knows” 
and the sticky beginning of “Up Above 
My Head” before the coming of the 
group infuses some spirit. The song, of 
course, is hardly fair on anyone; it 
always compels comparison with Rosetta 
Tharpe’s own fantastic original—and it 
is hard to think of anyone who can 
approach that wonderful personality, or 
that magnificent singing. 

There are two very good tracks in this 
record. The slow. surging “Hard To Get 
Along”. composed by a member of the 
supporting group, and the final, faster 
“Jesus”, which is full of fervour, beat, 
and the clashing of phrases. In the other 
tracks there is nothing of very great jazz 
interest, but it is a pleasant collection 
which will stand a fair amount of repe- 
tition. Those who like Della Reese will 
not be disappointed in this return to the 
origins of her singing style. 

GB. 


DJANGO REINHARDT 


DJANGO: 
(a) Charleston; (a) Chicago; (a) You’re Driving 


Me Crazy; (a) In A Sentimental Mood; (b) I’ve 
Found A New Baby; (b) Alabamy Bound; (c) 
Lady Be Good (21} min.)—(d) Minor Swing; 
(d) Viper’s Dream; (e) Swingin’ With Django; 
(e) Paramount Stomp; (f) Bouncin’ Around; (f) 
St. Louis Blues; (g) Swing Guitars (21 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1249. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Here is a fine collection of reissues 
from the many records made by the old 
Quintet of the Hot Club of France 
during the middle thirties. 

It is hard to pick individual favourites, 
but Django’s work on “St. Louis Blues” 
and “Swing Guitars” is sure to fascinate 
all guitar players whilst “Bouncin’ 
Around” runs these close. The rapport 
between Grappelly and Reinhardt is re- 
markable and was a partnership that 
certainly equalled, in many ways, the 
Venuti and Lang association. In this 
respect, the delightful “Viper’s Dream”, 
“Found A New Baby” and “Minor 
Swing” are good examples. It is pleasant 
to hear Eddie South soloing briefly after 
Grappelly on “Lady Be Good”. Incident- 
ally, “Paramount Stomp” is mislabelled 
“Presentation Stomp” whilst “Swing 
Guitars” is not singular as stated. In 
addition, Grappelly can distinctly be 
heard on the last named track, although 
his name is omitted from the sleeve. 

ria. 

(a) Stephane Grappelly (vin), Django Rein- 
hardt, Pierre Ferret, Marcel Bianchi (gs), Louis 
Vola (b). Paris, April 21, 1937. 

(b) Stephane Grappelly (vin), 
hardt (g). Paris, April 21, 1937. 

(c) Eddie South, Stephane Grappelly, Michael 
Warlop (vins), Django Reinhardt (g), Wilson 
Myers (b). Paris, Sept. 28, 1937. 

(d) Stephane Grappelly (vin), Django Rein- 
hardt, Joseph Reinhardt, lease Vees (gs), Louis 
Vola (b). Paris, Nov. 15, 1937. 

(e) Michael Warlop, Stephane Grappelly (vins). 
Django Reinhardt, loseph Reinhardt, Eugene Vees 
(gs). Louis Vola (b). Paris, Dec. 14, 1937. 


Django Rein- 


(f) Django Reinhardt, Louis Gaste (gs), 
Eugene d’Hellemmes (b). Paris, Sept. 9, 1937. 
(g) Stephane Grappelly (g), Diango Rein- 


hardt, Joseph Reinhardt, Pierre Ferret (gs), 
Louis Vola (b). Paris, Oct. 15, 6. 
BUDDY RICH 


BUDDY RICH IN MIAMI: 

Lover Come Back To Me; Topsy; Undecided 

23 At The Woodside 
1 min. 


(Columbia 33CX 10138. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


This record is just too long to sustain 
the interest for there is not enough con- 
trast to keep one’s attention from 
flagging. Flip Phillips plays in a very 
lively, jumping style but he is not an 
imaginative enough soloist to hold the 
attention for the greater part of a long 
double-sided twelve-incher. Ronnie Ball 
is a much improved pianist and together 
with the other renegade from the British 
jazz scene, Peter Ind, forms a good 
rhythmic team. Rich, as leader of the 
date, plays too many solos, but he is still 
a tremendously driving drummer capable 
of laying down a very solid beat. Some 
of the music is tastelessly noisy, but 
much of it does swing. i 


Flip Phillips (tnr), Peter Ind (bs), Ronnie 
Ball (p)., Buddy Rich (d). June, 1957. 


JOHNNY RICHARDS ORCHESTRA 


with THE DAVE LAMBERT SINGERS 

THE RITES OF DIABLO: 

Omo Ado; Kele Kele; La Pecardora (18 min. )— 
Ochun; Oluo Anu; Ofo (164 min.) 
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(Esquire 32 076. 


12inLP. 37s. 9}d.) 


They say that if you stand in Picca- 
dilly long enough, you will meet, sooner 
or later, everyone you have ever seen 
before; and that if you listen to the radio 
long enough you will hear everything, at 
least once. Well, I’ve heard it now, 
twice. Two persons, purporting to be 
jazz critics, claim that this will be the 
jazz record of the year. 

If any record can be summed up in a 
phrase, this is a star-studded monstrosity. 
It is also a cosmopolitan maelstrom, and 
a rather turgid variety of goulash. The 
basic philosophy behind the opus, which 
was composed by Johnny Richards, is 
that of a polite black mass in six parts 
—Satanism and a relapse to paganism 
are of course symptomatic of cultural 
decay. The work pays lip-service to 
Africa by a somewhat tortuous course 
through the Caribbean, and through a 
rhythm section whose assorted names— 
Jones, Amsterdam, Campbell, Guben, 
Martinez, Nieto, Venuto, Valdes, Man- 
gual, Epstein, Terrace, Goldberg—may 
provide some clue as to the nature of 
the performance. It need only be said 
that the collective striving of these good 
men does not provide one tenth the in- 
terest or effect of a single E.P. record 
by Moondog. 

Upon this assorted foundation is erec- 
ted a noisy structure of cumbersome 
orchestration, bearing within it a few 
solos of merit which just emerge from 
the sticky confection. The vocal part is 
provided by the Dave Lambert singers 
who shout, intone and _ occasionally 
shriek uninteresting phrases in imitation 
African. It is all heavy, dull, and loud, 
and generates about as much excitement 
as the sound track of a fourth-rate B 
picture concerned with the collapse and 
decay of an inferior musical show. The 
few passages of distinction are those pro- 
vided by the tenor of Seldon Powell in 
four of the six tracks, but it is not worth 
making the effort to find them. Verdict: 
definitely one for the vultures. 


THE RIVER BOAT FIVE 


MA! THEY'RE COMIN’ DOWN THE STREET: 

South Rampart Street Parade; If | Could Be With 

You; The Original Dixieland Onestep; Someday 

Sweetheart; (14 min)—Tiger Rag: |! Ain’t Got 

Nobody; That’s A Plenty; Alabama Jubilee; Panama 
5 min) 


(Mercury MMC 14002. J2inLP. 34s. 1$d.) 

The sleeve blurb by David Carroll 
(who happens to bje Mercury”s musical 
director) is as sad as the music:—‘The 
drivin’-est Chicago-style band ever! No 
other band in the history of bayou bouy- 
ancy set to music has ever attained the 
peak crescendos of the River Boat Five. 
And. Man, those crescendos seem to 
build during the first chorus and carry 
right on to the last shimmer of the 
drummer’s biggest cymbal.” 

Well that should warn you Despite 
the title, the band consists of seven play- 
ers, and the music is pretty corny. The 
sad part about it being that, The River 
Boat Five appear to take themselves 
seriously. 

The sleeve note also goes to some pains 
to explain that, though there are only 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


nine tracks altogether, “You'll eye long 
bands of tracked music... because these 
seven musicians never seem to want to 
quit when the spirit hits °em.”’ But neither; 
side lasts for more than fifteen minutes 
and all tracks could have easily been 
fitted into a ten inch L.P. For those in- 
terested, “If I Could Be With You” and 
“I Ain't Got Nobody” are the best of 
a sorry bunch. 


Ed Reed (cit/sax); Gene Thomas (tpt); Jim 
Lunsford (tbn); Louis Tedder (p); Ted Butter- 
man (tu/bs); Milt Fitch (bjo); Keller Merck (ds). 
Chicago, 1958. 


SONNY ROLLINS 


SONNY ROLLINS AND THE BIG BRASS: 

Grand Street; Far Out East; Who Cares?: Love 
is A Simple Thing (174 min.)—What’s My 
Name; If You Were The Only Girl tn The 
World; Manhattan; Body And Soul (174 min.) 


M.G.M. C 776. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This record consists of two distinct 
sessions, made on following days, and for 
that reason the title tends to be mislead- 
ing. Side one is formed of four tracks 
made with the “big brass’, Rollins play- 
ing against a 12-piece band using Ernie 
Wilkins arrangements. This of course 
must be regarded as part of the Rollins 
test flight—at some period of develop- 
ment nearly every solo performer of dis- 
tinction needs to work the concerto out 
of his system, to pit his imagination and 
power against loud shouting cohorts. 

The weakness of such a session is that 
there is no real justification for the big 
band, except as a foil for the individual 
horn. There is no man behind the band, 
only the arranger, and it has beef amply 
demonstrated elsewhere that it needs 
band plus arranger plus leader plus that 
little bit extra to make a session really 
go. If Basie and Ellington have. their 
off days, what can one expect from a 
band that has no real reason or existence? 

Quite obviously, Rollins is a stupen- 
dous individualist whose need is not for 
a contrasty setting but merely for a 
rhythmic and harmonic frame on which 
to hang his inventions; this is best sup- 
plied by the small group with which he 
has played so much. In the big band 
tracks, other solo spots are taken briefly 
by Nat Adderley, Dick Katz on piano, 
and Rene Thomas on guitar, but the 
latter does not communicate the special 
gifts which had commended him to 
Rollins and other musicians. 

The second side, which was recorded 
one day earlier, is to me justification 
enough for the whole record. In con- 
trast to the angular blurting fervour of 
Rollins’ playing with the big band, it 
represents his dry, offhand and impas- 
sioned way with a_ ballad, which is 
already pretty well known here. With 
only his regular bass and drummer, 
Henry Grimes and Specs Wright, there is 
almost nothing to distract one’s attention 
from the tenor player’s rare talent. 

The final track, a completely solo 
version of “Body and Soul’, has, oddly 
enough, set some people by the ears. 
Withont even an audible foot tap he 
takes this tune, and his variations on it, 
from beginning to end. It sounds to me 
like a rich, warm, and admirably con- 
structed thesis. Thank you, Dr. Rollins. 


Personnel for Side I—Nat Adderley (cnt), 
Clark Terry, Reunald Jones, Ernie Royal (tpts), 
Billy Byers, Jimmy Cleveland, Frank Rehak 
(tbns), Dick Katz (p), Rene Thomas (g), Henry 
Grimes (bs), Don Butterfied (tuba), Roy 
ma (d). New York City, 11 and 12 July, 


BOB SCOBEY 


BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND; 

When That Midnight Choo Choo Leaves For 
Alabam’; St. James Infirmary; Home; At The 
Devil’s Ball; St. Louis Blues; Angry (18 min.)— 
Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None Of This Jelly- 
roll; Love Me Or Leave Me; 1! Want To Go 
Back To Michigan; You Can Depend On Me; 

Lights Out Blues (18 min.) 


(Vogue LAG 12145. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


It’s a nice line of country out there on 
the West Coast of the U.S.A. The 
ciimate is agreeable, fresh air is plentiful, 
the bars are cool, dim, and restful. Life 
is easy and relaxed. Perhaps that is why 
the music of the West Coasters, 
modern or traditional, is seldom very 
profound emotionally. Usually, the best 
that can be said for it is that it’s not bad 
—just fresh-sounding, congenial jazz to 
be enjoyed over cold beer and sand- 
wiches or listened to while driving a sleek 
hydromatic monster down a _ six-laned 
freeway. 

As long as it’s not being proffered as 
evidence of the bankruptcy of the New 
Orleans revival I find I can enjoy the 
music of the Scobey crew. It is amiable 
stuff. Clancy Hayes, even in person, is 
a voice without a face, that rambles 
on interminably but not unpleasantly. 
Scobey’s horn would have been fine in 
the old Bob Crosby band, and he is at 
his best on “Lights Out”, a long blues 
which is easily the most satisfying track. 
Bill Napier’s clarinet is too shy to offend, 
and the rhythm, with the excellent Earl 
Watkins, is not too um-ching for com- 
fort. In fact, the only unpleasant sound 
on the disc is the negative, turbid playing 
of Jack Buck, and even he turns in a 
good chorus on “Lights Out”. 

So there you are. It is significant that 
Scobey’s best record remains the one he 
made with Darnell Howard and Al 
Nicholas. If you are looking for a 
representative Scobey LP, that’s the one. 
If you are just looking for LPs by 
Scobey, then this is by him alright. 

T.S. 

Bob Scobey (tpt), Napier (clit and bs-cit), 
Jack Buck (tbn), Ernie Lewis (p), Clancy Hayes 
(bi/vcl), Hal McCormick (bs), Earl Watkins (d). 
Los Angeles, 6th and 7th July, 1955. 


JOHNNY SMITH 
PLAYS JIMMY VAN HEUSEN: 
But Beautiful; Swinging On A Star; | Could Have 
Told You; It Could Happen To You; Oh You 
Crazy Moon; | Thought About You (15} min.)— 
Deep In A Dream; So Help Me; Nancy: Polka 
Dots And Moonbeams; Darn That Dream; 
Imagination (18 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12169. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 
This is real Tin Pan Alley stuff, dressed 
up nicely by Johnny Smith’s guitar, but 
it falls far short of a jazz performance 
in my eyes. Van Heusen, whose works 
have always been acceptable in the reper- 
toire of the middle to modern generation 
of jazzmen, is a New York man of some 
forty odd years. He played piano for the 
local Syracuse radio station, and came 
under the aegis of another veteran song- 
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writer, Harold Arlen, who brought him 
to New York. First with Eddie de Lange, 
and later with Johnny Burke as lyric 
writers, he penned some of the memor- 
able music for the Bing. Crosby “Road” 
series of movies, : 

Smith’s electric guitar is conventional 
and pleasing in a sentimental vein. The 
music is of the after-hours variety, for 
late night listening, with a strong accent 
on melody. My choice is for three 
favourite tunes, “It Could Happen”, 
“Deep. In a Dream”, and “Darn That 
Dream” all of which are essentially jazz 
vehicles. G.L 


Johnny Smith (g), Bob Panecoast (p), George 
Roumanis (bs), Gerry Segal (d). 


STUFF SMITH 
IT’S SWINGIN’ STUFF: 
(a) Comin’ Thro’ The Rye; (a) Ja Da—(a) It’s 
Wonderful; (b) Indiana 
(Columbia SEB 10113. EP. Ils. 34d.) 


There is a certain public resistance to 
the violin as a jazz instrument, quite 
apart from its obvious voicing difficulties 
when used in a conventional band. One 
of the few men who has overcome this 
resistance and accustomed a small section 
of the world jazz audience to his sounds 
is Stuff Smith. He and Eddie South 
probably reign supreme among hot 
fiddlers; at least I know of no others who 
can match them, even including the re- 
doubtable Ray Nance. 

I cannot fault this excellent quartet; 
Carl Perkins provides just the right 
measure of backing, and the rhythm is 
very tidy. Stuff makes his violin talk in 
a trumpet-sounding way, using short 
biting phrases, w.thout making excessive 
use on the upper range, where any jazz 
solo is apt to fall apart. If you have pre- 
viously been scared of violin jazz, try 
this one for a quick conversion. 


(a) Stuff Smith (vin), Carl Perkins (p), Curtis 
Counce (bs), Frank Butler (d). January, 1957. 

(b) Smith (vin), Perkins (no), Red Callender 
(bs), Oscar Bradley (d). January, 1957. 


REX STEWART 


REX STEWART FOOTWARMERS: 
Finesse; Solid Old Man—I Know That You Know; 
Montmartre 
(HMV 7EG 8447. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


This exceptionally fine EP was the out- 
come of a session by three of Ellington’s 
1939 orchestra, plus the late Django 
Reinhardt. It is unusual music, made 
memorable by the excellent rhythm 
maintained by the two piece rhythm 
team, and also by the uncommonly high 
standard of playing by both Rex and 
Barney Bigard. 

This is the real Bigard, who on his 
day. and when he felt inclined, was one 
of the most inspired clarinettists that 
jazz has produced. He plays with great 
vigour here, the usual softness of his New 
Orleans tone being supplemented with an 
ardour that shows he must have been 
enjoving himself to the full. Rex brings 
all his guns to bear and not only shows 
off his considerable technique but also 
exhibits his undoubted gifts for small 
band jazz composition. His open play- 
ing on “Finesse”, a great jazz tune by 
Billy Taylor, is superbly hot, whilst his 
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Opening chorus 

“The aesthetic emotion is that peculiar 
State into which the highbrows of art are 
transported by the perception of formal 
relationships. It is not to be confused 
with mere swooning, with the neurotic 
dizziness of the Pre-Raphaelites nor the 
psychosis of the Expressionists. It is an 
intellectual ecstasy, the privilege of the 
elite, the last stage of cultivated arro- 
gance. I can understand most of the 
aesthetic emotionalists; their snobbery is 
apparent; their pursuit of art a retreat 

from ‘vulgarity’ ”. 
Thomas Craven 
“Modern Art” 


Samuel Charters 


Among the things we look forward to 
are those letters we receive from Ameri- 
can friends bringing news of the for- 
gotten men and women of jazz, with 
whose fates we find ourselves increasingly 
concerned. One such a letter arrived 
recently from Sam Charters, carrying 
the glad news that he has discovered old- 
time blues singer Furry Lewis (Vocalion, 
1927) in Memphis, “playing and singing 
much better than he did thirty years ago”. 
Unfortunately, Sam “missed Son House 
in Clarkesdale and Jay Bird Coleman in 
Bessemer”, but he is planning another 
trip South in the near future. He has also 
recorded the estimable and remarkably 
uncorrupted Lightnin’ Hopkins in 
Houston, and tells us that the resulting 
LP is due for May issue on Folkways. 

We like to think that people like Sam 
are the ores who will be remembered, 
along with the music they preserved, in 
that time when American folk music is 
as dead as that of England and Wales 
is today. In fact, the valuable documen- 
tary work that Sam Charters is doing 
deserves much wider recognition in the 
present than it has yet received. For 
seven years he led a frugal life in New 
Orleans, working at odd jobs and in his 
spare time doing the research that pro- 
duced the unique and valuable book 
“Jazz: New Orleans” and collecting the 
material for the excellent four volume 
(so far) “Music Of New Orleans” LP 
set, issued in the U.S.A. by Folkways and 
to be issued in this country by Topic. 
After leaving New Orleans in 1958, Sam 
headed for the Bahamas (“the brass 
bands are easily as good as those in New 
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Orleans!) and returned with yet another 
album of ethnic music for the Folkways 
lists. Add to all this his LPs on American 
Skiffle Bands (Folkways FA 2610), the 
Six and Seven-Eighths String Band of 
New Orleans (Folkways FA 2671) and 
The Story of Blind Willie Johnson (Folk- 
ways FG 3585), and a forthcoming book 
on the blues to be published in Britain 
by Michael Joseph, and it becomes ap- 
parent that this is a man who has earned 
the gratitude of everyone who is interest- 
ed in the life-stream of American music. 
His achievements have easily secured him 
a place in history alongside those other, 
more renowned, documenters of folk 
sounds—Lomax, Russell, Ramsey, Cour- 
lander etc. We trust that Sam will con- 
tinue to seek out and record those for- 
gotten singers and players who have been 
left behind, unwanted, by a nation in 
mad pursuit of ‘progress’. 


More forgotten men 


From Art Hodes in Chicago we hear 
that Volly de Faut, Jasper Taylor and 
Preston Jackson are around town, work- 
ing in day jobs. So, resignedly, we add 
three more names to our ever-growing 
list of jazzmen who have slipped into 
obscurity. We wonder if any of these 
three will go along to the forthcoming 
Playboy Festival, “the greatest jazz 
festival ever held”? Maybe if they went 
along and explained who they were they'd 
get a free pass. 

We have always considered Preston 
Jackson to be one of the underrated 
trombonists — a blues player to rival 
Sandy Williams and an ensemble man 
who has listened hard to Honore Dutrey 
and Roy Palmer. As a soloist his ideas 
are good but limited, and he more than 
makes up for this shortcoming with a 
bristling attack and a smoky, simmering 
tone. His solo capabilities are im- 
mediately obvious on such records as 
Jimmy Noone’s “Blues Jumped A Rab- 
bit” and on “Red Onion Blues’, “Key- 
stone Blues” and “New Orleans Hop Scop 
Blues” in the Brunswick “New Orleans 
Jazz” album (LAT 8146), that Gene 
Williams organised in 1940. Then, on 
“Hop Scop”, he goes on to contribute 
the trombone part to twenty-four bars of 
some of the most exciting New Orleans 
ensemble playing ever recorded. We 
believe that Richard M. Jones was res- 
ponsible for the riffing on this and many 
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other records featuring New Orleans 
musicians. He should have known bet- 
ter; for as exciting and well-played as 
these riffs undoubtedly are, they form a 
poor substitute for the freedom of the 
three voice ensemble style. To perceive 
this, play those closing twenty-four bars 
of “Hop Scop”. After some extremely 
hot riffing, a beautifully sustained solo 
from Dominique and a couple of per- 
fectly poised choruses by Noone, the 
whole band take off like kids let out of 
school on a half-holiday. Natty is Latin- 
hot, tight, and stomping; Jimmy is 
obviously happy to be back in an 
ensemble; and Preston’s lip is in as he 
bears down on the blues, spitting sparks. 
Suddenly the three of them are together, 
running, with not a step out of place. 
There is commanding urgency in the 
music, yet everyone is relaxed. Natty 
hits three notes, hard; Preston bounces 
off them, going down; Jimmy curves in 
obliquely, dead on time, and beneath 
them the rhythm pounds away, as regular 
as a pulse, and as important. This is one 
of those rare moments of near perfection 
in jazz, one of those times when every- 
thing—tone, timing, phrasing, feeling— 
was right. Had it not been for the dead 
hand of Jones this might have been one 
of the great bands of New Orleans jazz, 
with many such moments of near per- 
fection to its credit. As it is, we must 
be content with one fleeting glimpse. 
There is nothing to be done about it 
now. Four of the men who made that 
date are dead—Tubby Hall. Richard M. 
Jones, John Lindsay and Noone — and 
Preston, Natty and Lonnie Johnson are 
nineteen years older. As far as we know 
they have made no more than three or 
four records between them in that time. 
It was ever so. 


At the Hoot 


On Saturday, the 2nd May, we didn’t 
go to hear Jazz at the Phil. We wanted 
to hear Ella and Roy but the thought of 
all those rhvthm sections put us off. 
Instead, we visited 2 Soho Square where 
we listened, in congenial surroundings, to 
Ewan MacColl and Peggy Seeger dis- 
pensing folk songs of England, Scotland 
and America. Ewan was not in his best 
voice but Peggy sang song after song in 
that warm, clear voice of hers and, as 
alwavs. we were enchanted. (It mav be 
sacreligious to say it, but we'd rather hear 
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Peggy singing folk songs than Ella weav- 
ing her devious way through dreary 
ballads; our Ella is the lady on “Stompin’ 
At The Savoy” with Louis.) Anyway, 
various members of the “Hoot” audience, 
talented and otherwise, donated songs 
and all in all we had a most enjoyable 
evening. It’s every Saturday night at 
7.30, if anyone is interested in good and 
often rarely heard folk songs sung by two 
masters of the art. 


From New Orleans ... 


Michael Slatter writes: “Charity Hos- 
pital has had four distinguished patients 
—Alphonse Picou, Punch Miller, Sonny 
Henry and Joe James. All are out now 
except Sonny, who has lost a leg and 
will never again march beside Albert 
Warner in the Eureka Brass Band. 

“Tt is rumoured that Lawrence Dent 
will join the Eureka on E flat clarinet. 
Dent is a distant relation of Johnny 
Dodds and has recently been playing 
with the Gibson Brass Band. 

“After about three months idleness, the 
Kid Thomas band have now opened at 
a hall in Gretna. George Guesnon, on 
banjo. has replaced the electric guitar 
they have been using. 

“It has been reported that a cylinder, 


of approximately 1904 vintage, has been 


found in New Orleans. Although not 
yet identified, it is said to be an instru- 


RECORD REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 21) 


work on the other tracks is as varied as 
it is colourful. His muted, hectoring 
solo on “I Know” being great jazz. 
Django solos with unusual taste, his 
singular tone and method fitting ex- 
tremely well into the general pattern of 
this session. 
S.T. 


Rex Stewart (cnt), Barney Bigard (cit), 
Django Reinhardt (g), Billy Taylor (bs). Tho 
drumming (?) heard on ‘‘Solid Old Man’ is 
by Bigard. Paris, 5/4/39. 


SONNY STITT 


PLAYS ARRANGEMENTS FROM THE PEN OF 

OUINCY JONES: 

My Funny Valentine; Sonny’s Bunny; Come Rain 

Or Come Shine; Love Walked In (16 min.)— 

If You Could See Me Now; Quince; Stardust; 
Lover (18} min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12171. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


Were it not for the fact that a super- 
lative record by Herb Ellis, Roy Eldridge 
and Stan Getz has appeared at the same 
time this disc would be my pick of the 
month. 

Stitt is as proficient on the tenor sax 
as he is on the alto (see the Dizzy 
Gillespie review above) but here he con- 
fines himself to the alto. It’s the best 
example of his work on record to date— 
and I am taking into account that it was 
recorded more than three years ago. 

To me, Stitt is the greatest of the 
modern altoists. A member of the 
Charlie Parker-influenced school he has 
developed a fresh, original style of his 
own. He plays with a rich flow of in- 
ventive ideas, showing rhythmic drive, 
strength and emotion. He swings. He 
has a breath-taking technique. 

But one could go on pulling out the 
superlatives. 

The only possible complaint one could 
make is that little is heard from the other 


mental blues with vocal. The historical 
significance of such a find cannot be 
exaggerated”. 


Coda 


“Coda”, in case you've been away, is 
the name of an excellent little jazz maga- 
zine published in Toronto, Canada by 
Englishman John Norris (U.K. 
subscription is 10s. Remit to Miss Rae 
Wittrick, 5 Whitefriars Crescent, West- 
cliff-on-Sea, Essex). Articles, news from 
all over, and record reviews are regular 
features, mostly concerned with tradi- 
tional and mainstream rather than 
modern jazz. The March issue carried 
an account of the editor’s trip to New 
Orleans and April included a report on 
Chris Barber's Canadian concert, an 
article on Joe Robichaux, and a review 
of the Young Tuxedo Band LP on 
Atlantic. 


The following is an extract from the 
April issue: 

“The entertainment world is upside 
down when an artist of Jesse Fuller's 
calibre makes his living shining shoes. 
Naturally he would still like to make 
music his full-time career. ... Further- 
ance of jazz is a two-way medium, so 
contact Jesse Fuller at 1679 IIth St, 
Oakland, California, if you know of any 
openings for him”. 


outstanding musicians who were on the 
session. But that would be churlish. 
Stitt’s soaring playing deserves a setting 
like this. Don’t miss it! _ 


Sonny Stitt (alto) with Jimmy Nottingham, 
Ernie Royal (tpts), Jay Jay Johnson (tbn), 
Anthony Ortega (alto), Seldon Powell (tnr), 
Cecil Payne (bar), Hank Jones (p), Freddie 
Green (g), Oscar Pettiford (bs), Jo Jones (d), 
arrangements by Quincy Jones. 30/9/55. On 
“Funny Valentine,’ ‘‘Sonny’s Bunny,’’ ‘‘Quince’’ 
and ‘“‘Stardust’’ Thad Jones (tpt) and limmy 
Cleveland (tbn) replaced Johnson. 17/10/55. 


SONNY STITT, SONNY ROLLINS 


SONNY SIDE UP: 
Sunny Side Of The Street; The Eternal Triangle 
‘) min. )—After That You Know 
( min. 


(Columbia-Clef 33CX 10140. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


The flow of issues from Clef keeps up 
a remarkably high standard. Here is 
another one that is very good indeed. 

It was an interesting idea to pair the 
dissimilar tenor styles of Rollins and 
Stitt against Dizzy’s intricate trumpet 
playing. I regard Rollins as the giant 
of modern tenorists but Stitt, better- 
known for his alto work (see above) 
more than holds his own. Both play 
solos full of imaginative ideas; Rollins 
with a big, fat tone that threatens to 
explode like a volcano, Stitt with a sharp- 
edged, pulsating beat. 

As for Dizzy, I think he’s playing 
better than ever, with less of the pyro- 
technics and more jazz feeling. Just for 

dd measure he throws in a vocal on 
“Sunny Side of the Street” but with no 
disrespect, it’s just like Lionel Hampton 
all over again! 

Pianist Ray Bryant contributes some 
fine work. In his solo on “After Hours” 
he shows a real feeling for the blues. 

This record is definitely recommended. 


K.B. 
Dizzy Gillespie (tpt), Sonny Rollins, Sonny 
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Jesse would be a riot at the Festival 
Hall. 


The Great Dictator 


“When Eurovision brings us something 
that we want to see it reminds us of how 
pitifully television, for reasons mainly 
political, wastes what should be one of 
its strongest weapons. 

“Louis Armstrong and his band, shown 
by B.B.C. and Granada from the Italian 
resort of Viareggio, provided one of those 
occasions. It did you good just to look 
at him. 

“I cannot pose as an expert on his sub- 
ject. I suggest with diffidence that the 
entertainment was optimistic, encourag- 
ing, and quite noticeably stimulating. 

“But this may have been only the 
emanations from Armstrong's person- 
ality. Sweat ran down his face. When 
he sang you imagined his vocal chords 
as thick as ropes. When he blew his 
trumpet you would not have been sur- 
prised if the whole man had suddenly 
gone off with a bang. 

“He looked the incarnation of the spirit 
of fun; and he looked 110 per cent. alive, 
a kindly, generous being whom I would 
unhesitatingly accept as world dictator.” 


(Peter Black's Daily 
Mail, 8/5/°59). 


Teleview,” 


Stitt (tnrs), Ray Bryant (p), Tom Bryant (bs), 
Charlie Persip (d). 1958. 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


BIG T's DIXIELAND BAND: 

Wolverine Blues; Weary Blues; Rippa-tutti; 

Tishomingo Blues; Doctor Jazz (17 min.)— 

Dallas Blues; China Boy; Casanova’s Lament; 

Walleritis; Mobile Blues; Someday You'll Be 
Sorry (20} min.) 


(Capitol T1095. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


I have seldom heard less inspired jazz 
from Big T. His singing is frankly dire; 
his trombone languishes indeterminately 
between safe melody and uneasy impro- 
visation. The band sounds miserable, 
and even the usually sharp piano playing 
of Don Ewell sounds dead in this con- 
text. Dick Oakley’s trumpet, Bix-ian in 
phrasing as well as in tone, is the only 
sound that penetrates the apathy of this 
sad session. 


GL. 


Jack Teagarden (tbn/vcl) leading Dick Oakley 
(tpt), Jerry Fuller (cle), Don Ewell (p), Stan 
Puls (bs), Ronnie Greb (d 


STEREO REISSUES 
Chico Hamilton. South Pacific in Hi Fi 


All the above records, reviewed during 
1958-9 have now been reissued in stereo. 
The sound in all cases is exceptionally 
fine. the balance and quality of the 
Mulligan record being particularly good. 
The Hamilton issue (reviewed Sentember, 
1958) is probably their best to date, and 
the Barney Kessel (reviewed November, 
1958) disc likewise his—the new medium 
almost places the guitarist in your lap. 
Price same as for monaurals. 


Vogue SEA 5001. 
Music to Listen to by Barney Kessel a 
Vogue SEA 5002. 
Chet Baker And The Crew . 
Vogue SEA 5005. : 
The Gerry Mulligan Song Book = 
Vogue SEA 5006. : 
= 


ERIC TOWNLEY 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


176. Mixed up Papa 

Alan Hood of Stockport writes that 
he is rather dubious about the order of 
the titles as listed on the sleeve and 
label of Brunswick LA8548_ entitled 
Daddy of the Piano by James P. Johnson 
and he has good reason to be, as they 
are well and truly mixed. The titles on 
side one in correct order are Old 
Fashioned Love/Keep Of the Grass/If 
I Could Be With You/Riffs and on side 
two they are A Porter's Love Song To a 
Chambermaid/Over the  Bars/Snowy 
Morning Blues/Carolina Shout. 


177. Josh White’s Carolinian’s 

The -personnel of the vocal group called 
the Carolinians who accompany Josh 
White on American Columbia C22-1 and 
Harmony 1006. for Eva Pritchatt of 
Birmingham, is Bayard Rustin and 
Carrington Lewis, tenor voice; Bill White, 
baritone voice; Samuel Gary, bass voice. 


174. Assorted Questions 


Bix Roscoe’s request for the personnel 
of Slowin’ Down Blues by _ Oliver 
Naylor’s Orchestra on HMV_ B2079 has 
been answered by the editor. This title 
was recorded in New York City in 1925 
by Bob Vosler, Edward Gebrecht, tpt; 
Jack Lacey, tbn; Jerry Rishel, Jack 
Howard, Gilly Bushong, sax, clt; Bob 
Zurke, p; Charley Smith, bj; Carl Hauser, 
bs: Harry Brue, d. 


152. Commercial Jazz 

Dave Carey has written about the 
query raised by J. S. Hurd of Enfield re- 
garding the recording by Dick Robertson 
and his Orchestra on Rex 9804, though 
he has no information about this par- 
ticular item. He comments that this 
record is only one of many very interest- 
ing items recorded under Robertson’s 
name. und that he has been trying to 
compile a Robertson discography for 
some years with the result that he has 
amassed a good deal of information. 
However, he would be grateful for any 
information on Robertson recordings 
made between March 1937 and 1942, ex- 
cluding the October 18. 1937 session, so 
if readers can help they should write 
direct to Dave Carey (for address see 
inside back cover) on this matter and to 
Jazz Information if they can help with 
the issue on Rex 9804. 


178. Pete Kelly’s Blues 


A further request for information 
comes from Dave Carey and this con- 
cerns the L.P. called La Peay d'un Autre 
(Pete Kelly's Blues) on French RCA 


A130.230. He comments that personnel 
is similar to that on the L.P. issued here 
on Philips BBL7059 and the tunes are 
from the film, but apparently there are 
some differences. Dave Carey would like 
to know the personnel, recording date 
and also the American issue from which 
the French issue came. 


179.. Django’s Guitar 


For John Marshall of Dewsbury here 
are details of Vogue EPV1025 by the 
great French guitarist Django Reinhardt. 
Nuages and Minor Swing were recorded 
by Maurice Meunier, clt; Eddie Bernard, 
p; _Django Reinhardt, g; Emmanuel 
Soudieux, bs; Jacques Martinon, d; in 
August 1947. Stockholm was recorded 
in the following month by Hubert Ros- 
taing, clt; Django Reinhardt, Eugene 
Vees, g: Emmanuel Soudieux, bs; Andre 
Jourdan, d. Douce Ambiance was re- 
corded in November 1947 with the same 
personnel except that Gerard Leveque, 
clt, replaced Rostaing. All four titles 
were recordings made of broadcasts from 
Radiodiffusion Francaise. 


180. Unbooted Character 


The sleeve notes for Historically 
Speaking — The Duke on London LTZ- 
N15029 omit any mention of Unbooted 
Character and William Dartyn of Clee- 
thorpes has requested that the soloists 
should identified, with particular 
reference to the trumpet ‘chase’ choruses. 
The piano and clarinet solos are easily 
identifiable as being by Ellington and 
Jimmy Hamilton but it was not so 
easy to pinpoint the trumpet duet. I have 
checked this with the review of the disc 
by Hugues Panassié in his magazine 
Bulletin du Hot Club de France and I 
have no reason to doubt that the follow- 
ing is correct. During the first 24 bars 
of the first chorus Ray Nance and Willie 
Cook play 4 bars alternatively, but for 
the last 8 bars Nance plays 2 bars, Willie 
Cook 2 bars, Nance 2 bars and there is a 
pause during the final 2 bars. In the 
second chorus Willie Cook followed by 
Ray Nance take 4 bars alternatively for 
the first 24 bars and the last 8 bars are 
split up into 2 bars by Cook, 2 bars by 
Nance and a final break by the two 
trumpets together. 


181. Alto Saxophonists 


Desmond Conroy of Newcastle and 
Charles Baschung of Algeria have asked 
for biographical information about Boyce 
Brown and Stomp Evans. The former 
was born in Chicago in 1910 and was an 
associate of the white Chicagoans sucn as 
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Muggsy Spanier, Frank Teschemacher, 
Eddie Condon, Jimmy McPartland, etc., 
during the twenties. Brown played with 
various bands in and around his native 
city and visited New York only on 
rare occasions. In 1953 he entered a 
monastery, though this. fact was not 
known until 1956 when he received a con- 
siderable amount of publicity. From the 
time he entered the monastery he was 
known as Brother Matthew and it was 
under this name that he recorded with 
Eddie Condon’s band for ABC-Para- 
mount in April 1956, two titles from this 
L.P. being issued on HMV 7EG8312. In 
the same month he appeared on tele- 
vision in a New York jam session. He 
died last year and left behind very few 
recordings, most of which are not avail- 
able. However, he can be heard with 
Paul Mares and his Friar’s Society 
Orchestra on Philips BBL7061 and also 
with Jimmy McPartland and his Orch- 
‘estra on Brunswick LAT8042, the latter 
being the best example of Boyce Brown’s 
alto playing. Details about coloured 
alto player Stomp Evans are almost non- 
existent for it is not known when or 
where he was born and merely that he 
died about the year 1930. During the 
twenties he played in Chicago with such 
bands as those of King Oliver, Erskine 
Tate and Carroll Dickerson. In recent 
years it has become the fashion to 
ascribe any unknown alto solo of this 
period to Stomp Evans but the best (and 
definite) examples of his style can be 
heard on Jelly Roll Morton’s recordings 
of Wild Man Blues. Jungle Blues, Beale 
Street Blues and The Pearls. Finally, 
for M. Baschung, Cass McCord and 
Castor McCord are one and the same 
person. 


182. Southern Rag-a-Jazz Band 

J. Pratt of Charlwood recently 
obtained an Edison Bell Winner record 
of Croonin’ and Coal Black Mammy by 
the Southern Rag-a-Jazz Band and has 
asked for the personnel. This record 
and four other titles by the same group 
have, for some time, been suspected of 
being made by a section of the Southern 
Syncopafed Orchestra featuring Sidney 
Bechet as the soprano sax player. In the 
January issue of Vintage Jazz Mart Brian 
Rust blew up this erroneous theory and 
reported that the band was a group of 
white students from Carolina University 
who played at the Grafton Galleries in 
Regent Street. Brian Rust’s proof is a 
photograph of the Southern Rag-a-Jazz 
Band dated 1921. 
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Russia: 


V. A. Repnikov 


For many years the very word jazz was 


rarely to be found in print in this . 


country, and where it was used, in 
articles and brochures, it was scolded, 
criticized and scorned. Here is what the 
most fundamental work on the subject, 
“The Music of Spirit Misery”, published 
in 1950, has to say on the subject: 

“Jazz is a music of wild people, music 
of unprecedented mental scarcity ... to 
force mechanical rhythms, and hence, 
psychology of mechanical submission, 
upon living man, is to fetter his will and 
thought—such is the main purpose of 
jazz music . . . Jazz does not arouse 
strong, cheerful feelings, but on the con- 
trary, suppresses them. It hypnotizes 
you with the deathly cold beat of a 
machine, with the sameness and poverty 
of its musical material. No styles can 
exist in jazz: it’s a kingdom of stock 
phrases... .” (p. 80). 

Again, “jazz has been expelled from 
our music, the saxophone anathematized, 
the accordion banned from musical 
schools, and the foxtrot and tango ex- 
cluded and replaced by the dances of our 
grandparents”. (Sovietskaya Musyka, 
1955, No. 6). 

Less theoretical writers presented jazz 
simply as a cacophony of shrieking trum- 
pets, howling saxes and _ fist-and-elbow 
piano playing: Spike Jones and his City 
Slickers being quoted as typical and 
representative. 

In the past, bearing some remote 
resemblance to jazz bands were the 
“estrade orchestras”, of semi-dance, 
semi-salon type, with enlarged string 
sections, playing dull, hackneyed pieces 
labelled light music. Pre-war recordings 
of such dance bands as Harry Roy’s, plus 
those by the kings of Russian quasi-jazz 
—Leonid Utesov and Eddie Rozner— 
along with a certain number of hard-to- 
find foreign discs, were—apart from the 
wireless——the only opportunities for 
youngsters anxious to hear jazz. Most of 
them were “stylyaghi” (Teddy Boys) who 
accepted jazz only as good “laba”—hot 
music for dancing. 

No wonder ignorance of the true 
nature of jazz was a common pheno- 
menon. 


Jazz-Ho? 


But a change emerged in the year 1953 
when the monthly “Sovietskaya Musyka”’ 
launched a series of articles pleading for 
“proper and serious attention to light 
music in our country”. The subject was 
open for argument, and many musicians, 
conductors and composers joined in. 
“We are sick of being told what type of 
music is good for Soviet people’, de- 
clared Leonid Utesov. But still jazz 
remained taboo. “I am not advocating 
for a jazz revival but for creative courage 
in search for new forms. The contempo- 
rary American jazz has long ago ceased 
to be an art”. (Sovietskaya Musyka, 
1953, No. 11). 

Anyway, the ice had been broken. 
Recordings by Polish, Czech, and German 
dance-bands flooded the record shops; 
Moscow Radio started including foreign 
popular songs in the programmes; and 
the big bands of Utesov, Rozner and 
Lundstrem toured the country including 
such traditional numbers as “St. Louis 
Blues”, “Ol’ Man River”, “Caravan”, 
“The Man I Love”, etc., in their reper- 
toires. In addition, syncopated compo- 
sitions were to be heard at concerts; 
played by instrumental trio/quartets they 
were no longer frowned upon. 

Jazz was given a much needed boost 
by an article by V. Konen entitled 
“Legend and Truth About Jazz”. It 
appeared in Sovietskaya Musyka, 1955, 
No. 9, and commencing with its origins, 
the author emphasized the two sides of 
jazz which spring from the fact that the 
music, although it took root in Negro 
culture and bears a folk element, has 
also, on the other hand, been commer- 
cialized by the whites, when it stopped 
being a genuine folk art. Konen divides 
the present Western jazz into two wide 
categories: improvised (traditional) and 
commerical (all other trends). He adopts 
a most implacable attitude towards 
modern jazz, rejecting it completely as a 
jazz form. This mouldy fig outlook is, 
in fact, common to other Russian writers 
on the subject. Modern jazz is “destitute 
of any clear melodic basis, all attention 
being drawn to refined harmonies, and to 
unusual chords; it’s a cold, abstract 
music, lacking emotional expressiveness”, 
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commented Minch, conductor of the 
Estrade Theatre Orchestra. (Sovietskaya 
Musyka, 1958, No. 2). 

To say that jazz is now popular 
would be to exaggerate, for the general 
public remain as unaware of it as ever. 
An unfriendly attitude towards this music 
is still strongly felt, and a great deal of 
work is necessary to dispel the malignant 
heritage of the past. Our newspapers 
could help a lot. “Moskovskiy Kosomo- 
letz’” made a try last winter, inviting 
readers to speak their minds about jazz. 
Some readers did. “Jazz is a real art 
which deserves to be on the same level as 
classical music”; “. . . profoundly folk 
and democratic in content and history”; 
“. . always young and human”. Such 
were the opinions of people who already 
knew what jazz is. Recent years have 
given them a chance to hear some jazz 
in person: the American “Porgy and 
Bess” Company (January, 1955); Jazz 
from Poland (summer 1956); and _par- 
ticularly in the summer of 1957, when 
jazz of all kinds of different styles was 
featured at the 6th Youth Festival in 
Moscow. 

Meanwhile, records and radio remain 
the prime sources of knowledge for the 
jazz-fan. Most of them possess tape- 
recorders and some have quite complete 
collections of recordings. Ellington’s 
“Take the ‘A’ Train” on the air is well- 
known, and Gerry Mulligan, Dave 
Brubeck, Chet Baker and other West 
Coasters are especially popular—their 
music being copied by some of our local 
groups. One such group plays at the 
National Hotel—one of the best in 
Moscow. It is a four-storeyed building 
opposite the Kremlin, and is usually 
packed with tourists, journalists and 
visiting statesmen from all over the 
world. 

The restaurant where the band plays 
is on the first floor. On a recent visit, a 
friend and I found all the tables occu- 
pied or labelled reserved, but by tipping 
a friendly-looking waiter we finally got 
one near the band-stand. 

The musicians had not arrived, and I 
looked at the instruments on the stand, 
trying to forecast what sort of music was 
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going to be played. Most orchestras 
playing in Moscow’s hotels are dance 
rather than jazz bands. They include 
violins, accordion, and sometimes even a 
harp, plus a far-from-swinging rhythm 
section. The tunes played are, of course, 
straight from written scores. But here, 
the line-up of piano, bass, drums and 
amplified guitar—a newcomer to Russia 
—promised something fresh. 


A litle later, four young men climbed 
on the stand, and made a start with a 
song from the Soviet film “First Love”. 
The guitar played the melody, whilst the 
other three improvised on the tune in a 
near West-Coast manner. And the music 
did swing robustly! Next followed 
two Russian ps— “Quiet” and 
“Moscow Suburb Nights ’—two tunes 
that haunt you wherever you go in 
Moscow these days. I did not dig the 
drummer's playing on the second tune, 
for instead of a light 4/4 beat he worked 
it heavily, in 3/4 rhythm. Yet on the 
next number, an improvised version of 
the old Russian folk song “Spinner”, he 
laid down a good beat. 


After playing for an hour, the musi- 
cians left for a rest that lasted 20 
minutes. This practice of frequent and 
long intervals is the most irritating 
feature of local bands, and is probably 
caused by lack of any spiritual contact 
between band and audience, who usually 
show little appreciation of what the 
musicians are doing. 


On their return the band improvised 
on “Mack the Knife’, then followed it 
with an exciting number that sounded 
very familiar. It was a Mulligan com- 
position, but no one in the band could 
remember the name. Gerry Mulligan 
was also paid a tribute on their next 
number, an expressive version of 
“Bernie’s Tune”. His influence was also 
strongly evident in two items composed 
by the guitarist. “I’ve got a piano at 
home, you know, and when time allows 
I give free rein to. my emotions”, he re- 
plied to my question on how he came to 
start composing in the jazz idiom. “We 
pick up ideas from radio and records and 
we like this music. We play as we feel!” 
They are usually a quintet, I was told, 
but the clarinettist was ill on that night. 


The people who danced to this music 
paid little attention to the fact that the 
beat was not quite what they were accus- 
tomed to, and to tell the truth, the 
bassist and drummer were not too 
successful in creating that polyrhythmic 
complexity of the original West Coasters, 
but they did their best. The next num- 
ber was a request boogie which gave the 
dancers some difficulty in adjusting their 
foxtrot steps to the unusual tempo. The 
band followed with “Volare”, “Over the 
Rainbow”, “Fascination”, “Moonglow”. 
and, in conclusion, a rock’n’roll tune was 
played. One or two couples indulged in 
a sort of a mild jiving, but this type of 
dancing is by no means encouraged in 
public places. 

A few weeks later I again visited the 
hotel. The clarinettist, who doubled 
tenor-sax, was back and he plaved several 
nice solos—although at times he was apt 
to play too much in unison with the 
others. During the interval, a_ tall 
stranger approached the stand and asked 
the drummer to let him play a number. 
He was Henk Brits, a Dutch jazzman, 


performing here with the American 
“Holiday On Ice” show. He sat in for 
a few numbers, and was afterwards 
mobbed by our local jazz fans who 
bombarded him with a flow of questions 
on jazz. 


I left the hotel assured that in Russia 
there are people full of enthusiasm for 
the music; people who can and will play 
jazz. Not a great deal was done to 
boast of at the National Hotel, it is true, 
yet it is only a matter of time. 


Thus, jazz is developing in this coun- 
try, but which direction it will finally 
take is not easy to predict. It may 
emerge from ‘the existing estrade 
orchestras in the shape of near-Miller 
bands, or it may be that the small instru- 
mental groups will learn more about 
playing in the real jazz idiom. The style 
may not be modern, nor pure Dixieland, 
for the patterns are still very vague. But 
one thing is certain; Russian jazz is in 
the process of creation. 


FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 
JAZZ REPORT 
Jazz Magazine 
No. 11. Blind John Davis. Record Reviews; 
Book Reviews. : 1/3 per copy post free. 
THE SECOND LINE 
Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans rg 
Club. Jan/Feb, May/june, july/Aug, Sept/Oct, 
Nov/Dec, 1958. Price 2/3 a copy, post free. 
INDEX 1958 
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JAZZ JOURNAL PHOTO ALBUM 


Printed on art paper and bound into a sixteen 
page booklet, the photographs include, Hum- 
phrey Lyttelcton, Duke Ellington, Fats Waller, 
Earl Hines, Ory’s Creole Jazz Band, Sidney 
Bechet, Cozy Cole, Zutty Singleton, Baby Dodds, 
Eureka Brass Band, Jack Teagarden, Count Basie, 
Coleman Hawkins, J. C. Heard, Lester Young, 
Oscar Peterson, Louis Armstrong’s All Stars. 
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BATH FESTIVAL OF JAZZ 


Wed., 3rd June 


The Johnny Dankworth Seven with Stephane 


Grappelly, Monica Zetterland, Rita Reys, Hans 
Koller and Fatty George. Dancing 5s. 7.30 p.m. 


—10.30 p.m. 


Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen. Dancing 5s. 7.30 p.m.— 
10.30 p.m. 


The Jazz Makers with International Guest Stars. 


Thur., 4th June 


Friday, 5th June 


Dancing 5s. 7.30 p.m.—10.30 p.m. 


Sat., 6th June i 


The Johnny Dankworth Orchestra. Dancing 7s. 


7.30 p.m.—11.45 p.m. 


Monday, 8th June 


Humphrey Lyttelton and His Band. Dancing 5s. 


7.30 p.m.—10.30 p.m. 


Tues., 9th June 


The Avon Cities Jazz Band; The Oriole Jazz 


Band; The Blue Notes; Joe Bricknell and His 
Jazz Band. Dancing 5s. 7.30 p.m.—10.30 p.m. 


Wed., 10th June 


Chris Barber’s Jazz Band with Ottilie Patterson. 


Concert. Ballroom Promenade 5s; Balcony seats 
7s. 6d. 7.30 p.m.—10.30 p.m. 


Thur., 11th June 


The Dill Jones Trio; the Vic Ash Sextet and the 


International Guest Stars. Dancing 5s. 7.30 p.m. 


—10.30 p.m. 
Mr. Acker Bilk and His Band. Dancing 5s. 7.30 


Friday, 12th June 


p.m.—10.30 p.m. 


Sat., 13th June 


Ted Heath and His Music. Dancing 7s. 7.30 


p.m.—11.45 p.m. 


THE REGENCY BALLROOM 


Licensed Bars. 


Sawclose, Bath. 


Cafes. 


Tel Bath 216! 
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Things have been jumping at the 
Apollo in recent months. Duke was 
there for a week; there was a “modern” 
jazz show with Miles Davis, Monk and 
Johnny Richards’ band, and a drum 
week with Art Blakey, Buddy Rich and 
Philly Joe Jones. In between, there was 
gospel and r&r; jazz is still the excep- 
tion. But the management plans to pre- 
sent it regularly—perhaps one show each 
month—and this is encouraging. The 
Apollo is the only theatre of its kind left 
in New York and has a tradition and an 
atmosphere hard to duplicate. There are 
three shows daily; four on week-ends— 
the afternoon and early evening shows 
are mostly attended by teenagers. Be- 
tween stage shows there is a feature film, 
and the Apollo movies are usually also 
something quite unique. Some defy 
description, but nobody really cares. A 
good Apollo audience can furnish a run- 
ning commentary which more than com- 
pensates for the dramatic shortcomings 
on screen. It is an old house, and some- 
what run down . .. it’s advisable to test 
the seat before leaning back too far—but 
the price is right, and it still seems to be 
ae rule that a performer gives his best 
there. 


_ Duke headlined a show which included 
Jimmy Rushing, Harry Edison and 
Ernestine Anderson. Sweets had Jimmy 
Forrest on tenor, Jimmy Jones on piano, 
Joe Benjamin bass and Charlie Persip, 
drums. They played only two numbers, 
one of which was a drum feature, but 
also backed Little Jimmy on his set, 
which wound up with Duke and the 
band joining in on a free-wheeling blues. 
This was a demonstration that the 
Ellington band, too, can make up “head” 
arrangements on the spot, this time with 
an assist from ex-Basieite Edison, who 
swung the trumpet-section in fine Kansas 


DAN MORGENSTERN 


City fashion. Duke opened the show 
with “El Gato” and closed with the in- 
escapable “Crescendo and Diminuendo”. 
In between was the “ Medley”, with a 
few alterations since we had last heard 
it. Still, it might have been more excit- 
ing, and we hope Duke won’t play it 
again the next time he visits the Apollo. 

The modern show was _ interesting 
primarily because of Thelonious, whom 
we had heard at a Town Hall concert 
devoted entirely to his music only the 
week before. The concert was excellent 
(it has been recorded—and already 
released—by Riverside) but Monk played 
with more spirit on the Apollo stage. 
Perhaps it was the lighting, perhaps the 
audience—but it again confirmed our 
opinion that jazz and the concert hall 
can be on friendly but never on intimate 
terms. Monk is always good to listen to, 
of course; he was ably supported by 
Charlie Rouse, tenor and Sam _ Jones, 
bass and only occasionally obstructed by 
Arthur Taylor’s stiff, loud and generally 
unswinging drumming, Monk has recently 
been signed by Joe Glaser, featured in 
“Ebony”, and seems to be in for greater 
exposure as an in-person attraction. But 
Monk is unpredictable; if he doesn’t like 
what Mr. Glaser wants him to do he just 
will not do it, that’s for sure. As for 
stage presence, he has plenty. It seems to 
be a denial of all the essentials of show- 
manship, but adds up to an extremely 
engaging performance. At its core, we’d 
venture to guess, is the absolute and un- 
shakable sincerity of a man who cares 
about music and very little else, but is 
anything but pompous or arrogant. It’s 
a delight to observe Thelonious when he 
really gets off, as he did on “Blue 
Monk” at the Apollo—here is a man 
who is totally absorbed in what he is 
doing, and who is engaged upon dis- 
covering new possibilities within the 
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deceptively simple framework he sets up 
for himself, It is no small triumph for 
Monk, and for jazz, that in the past few 
years he has found a sizeable audience 
for his uncompromising brand of music. 
The Town Hall concert came some 
twenty years after Monk’s debut, in 
Harlem after-hours joints, where he 
would wrestle with the piano until some- 
one came along and said—‘Stop playing 
that crazy stuff’ .. . well, he didn’t, and 
perhaps playing at the Apollo meant a 
littie more than Town Hall with all its 
trimmings—program notes and introduc- 
tion by Martin Williams—because the 
Apollo is Harlem and that’s where Monk 
started”out. And he hasn’t written any 
“suites” yet. 

Miles Davis is another musician who 
doesn’t believe in showmanship—he says. 
But he is a mighty sharp dresser (sun- 
glasses, tight toreador pants and short 
bolero jacket) and his actions on stage 
are a little too nonchalant not to be 
calculated. He plays with much more 
control and assurance now than even a 
few years ago, and there is a new 
strength in his blowing which makes 
what he does — understatement — much 
more convincing. The listener is aware 
that Miles can blast if he wants to. The 
sextet, adored by modern jazz followers 
as “the group”, is to our ears an un- 
organized collection of individuals, who 
just about manage to start and finish 
together. But that is perhaps the secret 
of their success with an audience that 
seems to resent “conformity”. What 
gets lost in the process is the delight of 
collaboration and mutual inspiration 
which is one of the main attractions in 
jazz. Monk’s groups always have it. . . . 

About the Johnny Richards band one 
can only say that it demonstrates how 
far one can go today from warmth, 
spontaneity, swing and emotion and still 
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market the product as “jazz”. It’s about 
time it was stopped. Call it what you 
please, but not jazz. It is bombastic, 
overscored, noisy and empty production- 
music better suited to Cinerama than 
either the concert hall or a jazz club. 
Musicians generally profess respect for 
the musicianship involved, but that, 
we're afraid, is bending over backwards. 
Any competent bunch of well-schooled 
instrumentalists can play this stuff. There 
is nothing to it, because it conveys no 
message—it’s merely notes on paper, and 
all you have to do is read them. Pre- 
cision is necessary, of course, but a 
military brass band can play with pre- 
cision too. That, indeed, is what 
Richard’s stuff sounds like—a futuristic 
brass band. The great accomplishment 
of jazz arrangers—from Don Redman to 
Ernie Wilkins—has been that they have 
been able to take what is essentially a 
brass band and make it sound like noth- 
ing of the kind. Johnny Richards has in 
one fell swoop negated all that. All that 
remains of jazz is the beat—in this case 
furnished by Charlie Persip—and an 
occasional solo, soon drowned in screech- 
ing brass. Stan Kenton, whose post- 
1948 work we never cared for, and who 
brought Richards’ work to attention, is a 
jazz master compared to this stuff. At 
least he always paints some kind of 
picture with his music. This 18-piece 
“jazz” orchestra has less to do with jazz 
than did Wilber Sweatman. May it be 
but a passing fancy. 

The drum programme had a little too 
much drumming. (Odd, isn’t it?). But 
it was of a high quality. Blakey’s group 
does not seem to have suffered from 
Benny Golson’s departure, excepting that 
Hank Mobley is a less interesting soloist. 


Blakey still talks too much, but it is re- 
freshing to hear a “modern” leader talk 
at all, and he made up for it with some 
compelling drum work, most impres- 
sively behind the excellent Lee Morgan, 
who is our candidate to fill the vacuum 
left by the death of Clifford Brown. 
Morgan’s tone is fuller than most con- 
temporary hornmen’s, and his point of 
departure is Dizzy (and Brownie) rather 
than Miles. He is not afraid to be 
funny—he half-valves and squeaks—and 
not afraid to be extroverted in his play- 
ing. Bobby Timmons is an excellent 
pianist, and new bassist Jimmy Meritt 
seems competent. 

The big band that Buddy Rich had 
assembled for his week at the Apollo had 
several points of interest. It included 
veterans and modernists; they all played 
together and swung nicely. In the 
trumpet section were lead and high-note 
man Lamar Wright, as clean and strong 
as ever, and Dick Vance, who soloed 
briefly but well. Among the trombones 
was “Eddie Bert. And the saxes included 
our man Earl Warren, Phil Woods, 
Charlie Rouse and the long absent Allen 
Eager. On rhythm guitar (a rarity these 
days outside Basie) was Sam Herman, 
long with Tommy Dorsey and now with 
Decca records in a non-playing capacity. 
Warren broke it up with a stomping solo 
utilizing all the Bostic tricks, and shone 
in a chase sequence with Woods. Eager 
was heavily featured. He is not up to 
his old self (he was one of the best 
“cool” tenors some ten years ago) but 
had good command of the horn and him- 
self. Hope he is back to stay. Buddy 
featured Philly Joe on one number and 
then returned to demonstrate that he is 
still one of the most powerful drummers 
on the scene ... especially when it 


comes to fast hands. Al Hibbler was on 
hand to sing a few songs, sounding like 
a caricature of himself —a fact doubly 
disconcerting when it became obvious 
that it was intentional self-mockery. Yet 
he had sung very movingly at Lester 
Young’s funeral services. 

MAINSTEM: Down at the Metro- 


pole, the enterprising owners have 
opened a smaller upstairs for 
added week-end trade. 


comfortable place somewhat marred for 
musicians and audience by the fact that 
the sounds from downstairs emerge in 
occasional crescendos to vie with what’s 
going on at the moment. This could be 
alleviated by closing the door, but there 
is constant traffic to the rest-rooms, so it 
can’t be done. Well, nothing could be 
perfect at the Metropole. At least they 
have installed a grand piano, which is a 
monumental improvement over the 
ancient upright previously in residence. 
The attractions have been first-rate: 
Ruby Braff with Al Williams, piano; 
Whitey Mitchell, bass, and Marquis 
Foster, drums; Bobby Hackett, featuring 
the talented Dave McKenna on piano; 
Max Kaminsky with Lloyd Trottman, 
bass and Mousie Alexander, drums; and 
some stellar tenormen . . . to wit: Cole- 
man Hawkins, Ben Webster and Illinois 


Jaquet. 
Illinois, present on two successive 
week-ends, had brother Russell on 


trumpet, Gene Nelson on piano, Ike 
Isaacs and Carl Pruitt on bass and Dude 
Brown, drums. He demonstrated again 
that the honking and grandstanding is 
only one—and not the main—side of his 
nature. Illinois swings as few musicians 
do (considerably more than his drummer) 
and can play a ballad in a very moving 
way. He seems to favour melodies with 
minor overtones — “Lullaby of the 


THE MUSIC OF NEW ORLEANS 
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Leaves’. ‘Love Me Or Leave Me”— 


which seem well suited to his dark tone 
and mournful accents. On up-tempos he 
stomps in the great tradition of South- 
West tenor playing, occasionally with 
traces of Lester. Brother Russ used to 
play like Sweets and Dizzy, but now 
seems to favour Miles with not too im- 
pressive results. But with a Harmon- 
mute, he swings nicely and shakes off the 
introspective mood. Carl Pruitt impressed 
as a first-rate bassist. 


This impression was confirmed when 
Pruitt played with Ben Webster the 
following week, in the company of Earl 
Knight, piano and Denzil Best, drums. 
A stellar rhythm section for Ben, whom 
we hadn’t heard with a group of his own 
since last year at the Village Vanguard. 
If possible, Ben played even better. He 
was relaxed, yet in complete authority. 
The mood was mellow and nostalgic, 
ideally suited for tunes like “ Gone With 
The Wind”, ‘“What Is This Thing Called 
Love” (taken at moderate tempo), “I Got 
It Bad” and “Lover Come Back To Me” 
(played slowly and deliberately). For 
contrast, “Cottontail”, and for another 
facet of Ben’s nature, ‘“‘Poutin’”, a fine 
blues original. There was great purity 


in Ben’s playing that night; it was Ben . 


Webster and nobody else who spoke on 
the horn. He seems to have crystallized 
the essential aspects of his _ style. 
Economy of notes was used with striking 
effect, when Ben carried a phrase of 
three or four notes, repeated with slight 
variations through a 12-bar sequence— 
something Prez and Benny Carter (and 
Louis) also have done—but Ben does it 
in his own way. His exposition of the 
melody is sometimes quite unadorned, 
yet the tone and feeling make it into 
something entirely new and _ entirely 
Ben’s. He also played little runs here 
and there showing he has heard Charlie 


it has not the slightest to do with ical. 
tion. Denzil Best’s drumming was ex- 
emplary; few drummers are so self- 
effacing in their playing. Denzil was 
there to support Ben, not to attract 
attention to himself. Carl Pruitt is a 
full-toned bass with a propulsive beat. 
He supplemented Ben’s line with a 
counter-line of his own that made Ben’s 
playing stand out in perfect relief. Earl 
Knight, who has recorded with Cole- 
man Hawkins, is a pianist with a concep- 
tion influenced by Bud Powell but none- 
theless very organized and melodically 
interesting. His work with Ben again 
served to demonstrate that “modern” is 
a superfluous adjective. Here was jazz 
as it should be played, definitely of this 
day and age, but neither dated nor up-to- 
date (which is only being dated in the 
present tense). 


Coleman Hawkins, who appeared with 
his contingent from downstairs (Joe 
Knight, Francesco Skeete, J. C. Heard), 
opposite Illinois, had the opportunity to 
play in a more relaxed environment than 
down below. J.C. seemed to _ benefit 
greatly from the change of climate, and 
also handled the announcing chores 
(Hawk will not to these things if it is at 
all possible to avoid them). There isn’t 
much I can say about Hawk without 
repeating myself, except perhaps that he 
continues to surprise. In this case it was 
with “All The Things You Are”. We 


didn’t envy Illinois, who had to follow 
that one. 

The Billy Taylor Trio (Earl May, bass; 
Kenny Dennis, drums) shared the bill 
with Ben Webster. Taylor is so excel- 
lent a pianist that he is often taken for 
granted, or chided for being “facile”. 
To be sure, he has technique to spare, 
but he uses it musically, not to show off. 
The trio is superbly well integrated. Billy 
has a knack of making the most difficult 
passages sound easy, the exact opposite 
of the untalented musician who tries to 
make éach arpeggio sound like a finger- 
breaker. And there is depth in his play- 
ing too, if he wants it that way. 

Downstairs, in the meantime, Emmett 
Berry has been playing potent horn once 
a week with Hal Singer, Ray Bryant and 
Oliver Jackson. Emmett hasn’t been 
around (except in the studios) for a 
while, and it was good to hear his strong, 
clean trumpet again. 


IN THE GROOVE: Stanley Dance 
has been at it again. The Felsted “Main- 
stream” series has been well received 
here; at least in the press. The company 
seems rather reluctant to get behind these 
superb records and do a little pushing, 
but that is unfortunately often the case 
with jazz records. At any rate, they must 
have thought well enough of them to do 
a few more. First of these was a Billy 
Strayhorn date featuring ‘Que Porter” 
on alto and fellow Ellingtonians Harold 
Baker, Russell Procope and Quentin 


photo CHARLIE PERSIP. 
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Jackson. The redoubtable Al Hall was 
on bass and one of our favourite drum- 
mers, Oliver Jackson, was a last-minute 
sub for Herbie Lovell. A session with 
Ellingtonians is an experience. There 
are no nerves, no arguments, an absolute 
minimum of fluffs. Not that these are 
slick or soulless people; they just know 
each other and their horns to perfection. 
Something is agreed upon, tried, perhaps 
found wanting .. . improved, and done. 
The standards “Cherry” and “Rose 
Room” posed no problems after the 
proper tempo was fixed. Procope played 
clarinet throughout this date, and his 
playing will surprise. His tone is warm 
and Bigard-like, with a big vibrato that 
is a healthy change of timbre for ears 
accustomed to the cool post-Goodman 
sound. The rarely heard Earl Hines tune 
“When I Dream Of You” was quickly 
absorbed by the students. The pretty 
“You Brought A New Kind Of Love To 
Me” was originally intended as a vehicle 
for Baker, but everybody seemed to like 
it and it turned into a collective enter- 
prise. “Gone With The Wind” featured 
“Porter” and we hate to use the word, 
but can’t find another — it was lovely! 
Two originals, mainly growing out of 
riffs by Shorty Baker, were blues-based: 
“Turn Me A-loose”’ and “Million Dollars 
Worth of Dimes”. The latter jumps. And 
has some Strayhorn piano which is quite 
extraordinary. There was another, longer 
take on this, but the first one really had 
it. As Strayhorn said: “Ill never play 
like that again”. Shorty’s playing was a 
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constant delight. “Butter” Jackson got a 
chance to play some open horn, too. 
Oliver Jackson’s drumming impressed 
everyone . . . and this bunch don’t im- 
press so easy, you know. That pleased 
us very much, as we have admired 
Oliver’s work since we first 2ncountered 
him at the Metropole. Al Hall, of 
course, is only one of the best in the 
business. 

Stan’s second venture was a repeat for 
the “Million Dollar Trombone Section” 
(Dicky Wells leading Vic Dickenson, 
Benny Morton and George Matthews) 
with some alterations in the rhythm de- 
partment. On the first date, Kenny Burell 
played guitar and Everett Barksdale 
electric bass. Skip Hall and Herbie 
Lovelle were on hand for both sessions. 


AUGUST 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd. 


TICKETS FROM 
B. J. F. Box Office 
90 NEW BOND ST. W.!. 
and all main agencies 


“Blue Moon”, “It’s All Over Now” 
(arranged by Harry “Father” White, of 
Blue Rhythm fame), “Wine-O Junction” 
(by Dicky) and “Air Lift” (by Hall) were 
recorded at the first session. For the 
next, Barks switched to guitar and Major 
Holley came in on bass, All tunes and 
arrangements were by Dicky: “Heavy 
Duty”, “Girl Hunt’, and “Short-Tall- 
Fat-Small”. The latter features the vocal 
talents of Messrs. Wells and Dickenson, 
and we hear it tops the previous effort 
“Sweet Daddy Spo-de-o” (which will be 
released on 45). Unfortunately we 
couldn’t be around for this one, but a 
glance at personnel and titles should be 
enough. Mr. Dance has done it again; 
lightly, politely and righteously.” 
SHORTS: Garvin Bushell, Lou Met- 
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calfe, Cliff Jackson and Eddie Locke at 
the Vat, New Jersey . . . Manzie John- 
son played a gig with Metcalfe in 
Brooklyn . . . Joe Thomas at the Central 
Plaza .. . Ditto pianist Cyril Haynes .. 
Drummer Cuba Austin still active, in 
Cleveland . . . Zutty Singleton took over 
for Ray Bauduc who injured his hand 
opening night at the Roundtable. . 
Drummer Ted Fields, long in Europe 
with Sam Wooding and Willie Lewis, 
died here in March. 
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BLUES NORTH 


OBSERVATIONS ON 


BY 
DERRICK 
STEWART-BAXTER 


At the close of his only London 
concert last year I was saddened by the 
number of blues lovers who took excep- 
tion to Muddy Waters’ electric guitar and 
his method of presentation. To hear 
such remarks as: “ It’s vulgar”, “I don’t 
understand why he insists on using a 
drummer”, and “I came to hear a blues 
singer, not a rock an’ roller!” was quite 
disturbing. Today, with so many books 
and articles written about all aspects of 
jazz, there is little excuse for such ill- 
informed and inaccurate statements. 

_Muddy Waters is a genuine product of 
his sociological background and repre- 
sents all that is best in modern blues 
which, let it be quite understood, is a 
very real and vital force in the lives of 
the coloured population of the North 
American cities. Born in Clarksdale, 
Mississippi, and plainly displaying his 
Southern origin in his singing, Muddy has 
lived for some sixteen years in the 
Northern cities, making his home in 
Chicago. 

The Windy City became the fountain- 
head of the urban blues men between the 
two World Wars and has remained their 
headquarters ever since. With factories 
geared for war production, Chicago, 
Detroit and other points North offered the 
Southern Negro a chance of earning a 
better living, with less colour discrimina- 
tion. This is not to say that the latter 
was non-existent. for one only has to 
temember the infamous race riots which 
have occurred from time to time to 
realise that even in the North the Negro 
has not won the equality that is his birth- 
right. The migration of the Negro to 
these Northern industrial centres brought 
the blues singers in its wake. It is not 
surprising, then, that artists such as 
Muddy Waters have been influenced con- 
siderably by this city life that is so very 


CITY BLUES 


different to the one they knew in the 
South. 

These influences are many and varied, 
and it is impossible to deal adequately 
with them in a short article. It is hoped 
that Paul Oliver’s forthcoming book 
“Blues Fell This Morning’, to be pub- 
lished by Cassell, will devote some space 
to this important aspect. In the mean- 
time, a brief mention of some of the 
more important influences will have to 
suffice. 

The quicker pace of city life, and the 
daily struggle to earn a living in the face 
of increasing competition from fresh 
arrivals from the South, changed and 
added to the subject matter of the blues. 
That wonderful blues man and guitarist, 
Gabriel Brown, sings: 


Now I started at the bottom and I 
stayed right there, 
Don't seem like I’m gonna get 
nowhere. 


and: 


You can have an ol’ job, it may be 
hard or soft, 
You try to save something and 
they lay you off. 


What the bosses are doin’ you never 
can tell. 
They’s always tryin’ to cut the 
personnel. 


And the guitar strings howl white-hot 
anger in protest. This is the raw material 
of the urban blues. The noise and the 
monotony of the job, the living, loving 
and dying in the city .. . these are 
reflected in the blues of the city. The 
natural poetic gift of the Negro was not 
crushed by drab surroundings and over- 
crowded housing conditions, for after 
years of “laughin’ jus’ to keep from 
cryin’” and making the best of it back 
home, he found much to interest him in 
the huge industrial centres with their sky- 
scrapers, factories and endless streams of 
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traffic. Thus, ne continued to produce 
blues songs of great merit on almost any 
subject: 


Nobody knows old Detroit like I do, 

Nobody knows old Detroit like I do, 

The reason I know it, I rambled it 
through and through. 


Yet for all the misery he had left 
behind him in the South, there was always 
the yearning to return there one day: 


Goodbye Detroit, hello Tennessee, 

Goodbye Detroit, heilo Tennessee, 

I've got a gal down there mellow as 
she can be. 


Just when the moment will come to 
move back no one can tell, but: 


Any day now, I’m gonna pack up 
my clothes, 
An’ I'm gonna walk out this door, 
So honey, any day now I’m gonna 
travel a long ways from here. 


With the great migration north came 
inevitably a certain amount of disillu- 
sionment, and toughness in a man was 
essential if he was to survive in the 
struggle for jobs and higher wages. The 
double-cross often met with violence, and 
Heaven help any woman who deceived 
her man! As Jazz Gillum put it in one 
of his finest blues: 

As I laid in my bed and was 
thinkin’ to myself 
You can't mistreat’ baby, 
and run around with somebody 
else. 


I'm gonna buy me a razor just as 
long as my right arm 
Yes, I'm gonna cut out and slash 
you, baby, woman, from this 
day on. 


Symbolism, which has always played 
an important part in the blues, has also 
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changed with the time and place. The 
automobile is a favourite, usually used in 
a sexual context, such as in “Auto 
Mechanic Blues” by Brownie McGhee 
and “Me And My Chauffeur” by 
Memphis Minnie. The machine-symbol 
is in constant use as a means of express- 
ing sexual virility and surely the ultimate 
in wishful thinking is Wynonie Harris’s 
“Lovin’ Machine”, a blues of no par- 
ticular merit but a useful illustration of 
the changes that the blues have had to 
make since arriving in the cities. 

With the passing of the years the blues 
men have gradually become performers, 
conscious artists singing to and having 
to please a large public. Even so, not all 
of them are full-time singers, many sup- 
plementing their musical earnings in day 
time jobs. The songs they sing, as I 
have tried to show in the examples 
quoted, are a very personal and im- 
portant part of their lives, and it is per- 
haps the performers’ very closeness to 
their audience, the working people, that 
is the secret of their popularity. 

Unbiassed judgement will show that all 
these city singers have done is to grow 
with the blues and make use of jazz 
instrumentation. Joe Turner, Jimmy 
Witherspoon, and Jimmy Rushing are as 
much jazz singers as they are bluesmen. 
The electric guitar in the hands of artists 
such as Muddy Waters and Brownie 
McGhee is an exciting and moving part 
of the performance. Whatever the purist 
may think, the blues must move on and 

continue to keep their direct connection 
with the people, as they have always 
done in the past. 


CHRIS 
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with Ottilie Patterson 
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Hiawatha Rag; 
The Golden Strikez; 
Squeeze me; 
Give me your 
telephone number 
33SX1158 (LP) 
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People must realise that there is a 
great difference between the world of 
Blind Lemon Jefferson, Blind Blake and 
the rest of the early rural singers and 


that of such men as Muddy. “ How can 
I sing of poverty in the cotton fields and 
such like, when in Chicago I have a 
chauffeur to drive me around? ” he asked 
Eddie Smith when on tour with Chris 
Barber. The truth of the matter is that 
there are far too many enthusiasts living 
in the past. Let them ask thems-lves 
this — would they want a return to the 
days of Southern slavery just for the sake 
of the old blues? Yet that is what it 
would mean if we wanted only the early 
blues style to remain. We should be 
thankful that Muddy Waters and his 
colleagues are able to live in some 
degree of comfort. There is still a long 
road to travel before conditions are ideal 
for them, but times are changing and so, 
inevitably, will the blues. But I suggest 
that, for all the changes, the blues will 
be a vital, living force for many years 
to come. Nor do I believe that the 
country blues will die completely, even if 
the subject matter changes. Meanwhile, 
it is up to us to see that all that is good 
is preserved. This can be done by 
encouraging the Negro to be proud of 
his musical heritage, and to make it 
worthwhile for him to sing and record 
his material. All who are interested 
should write to the record companies and 
demand more blues records, and, more 
important still, they must buy the discs 
when they come out. Only in this way can 
jazz lovers hope for results. If more 
work can be created for the artists then 
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fresh channels of song will begin to flow 
into the folk river and, side by side with 
the city blues, the blues of the South will 
continue to be sung. 


So let us cast aside ridiculous pre- 
judice and really listen to such excellent 
artists as T-Bone Walker, B. B. King, 
Jimmy Rushing, ZuZu Bollin, Crown 
Prince Waterford, J. B. Lenore, Jimmy 
Witherspoon, Smoky Hogg, Muddy 
Waters and Little Walter. There is won- 
derful music to be heard, even in 1959! 
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Note: In view of the large number of issues 
now available in stereo, we will in future use 
the following abbreviations to denote whether 
a record is stereo or monaural, or both—S for 
stereo and M for monaural. Where no desig- 
nation appears the recording is either monaural 
or full details are not known 

Bales, Burt. ON THE WATERFRONT. (piano 


solos) I've Got A Feeling I’m Falling/Sweet- ~ 


heart Of Sigma Chi/Original Rags/Limousine 
Blues/Sweet Savannah Sue/Birmingham Blues/ 
King Porter Stomp/Careless Love/Mr. Jelly 
Lord/! Cover The Waterfront/Darkness On The 
Delta/Freckles CAVALIER CVLP 6010 
Basie, Count. MEMORIES AD LIB. (M&S) (Joe 
Williams, vcl, with Basie, organ; Freddie 
Green, gtr; Jimmy Crawford, d; Geo. Duvivier, 
bs; Harry Edison, tpt on 4th and 6th tracks) 
Ain't Misbehavin’/I'll A'ways Be In Love With 
You/Sweet Sue/if | Could Be With You/ 
Dinah/Sometimes I'm  Happy/Baby Won't 
You Please/Call Me oan, ge} One | Love/ 
LETTE R 52021 
BASIE REUNION. (Paul tnr; Jack 
Washington, bari; Buck Clayton, Shad Collins, 
tpts; Nat Pierce, pno; Freddie Greene, gtr; 
Eddie Jones, bs; Jo Jones, d.) Blues | Like 
To Hear/Love Jumped Out/John’s Idea/Baby 
Don’t Tell On Me/Roseland Shuffle 
PRESTIGE 7147 
as Eubie. THE WIZARD OF THE RAGTIME 
ci NO. Bill Bailey/Mississippi Rag/Mapleleaf 
ag/etc th CENTURY FOX 3003 
in. (collective personnel: Blakey, d; 
Walter Bishop, p; Wendell Marshall, bs; 
Donald Byrd, tpt; John Coltrane, tnr; Idrees 
Sulieman, Bill Hardman, Ray Copeland, tpts; 
Melba Liston, F. Rehack, Jimmy Cleveland, 
tbns; Sahib Shibab, Bill Graham, altos; Al Cohn, 
tnr; Bill Slapin, bari) Midriff/Ain’t Life 
/Pristine/El Toro Valiente/The 
Of No Date/The Outer 
‘orld BETHLEHEM BCP-6027 
Brot’ Ruby. GOES “‘GIRL CRAZY" (with the 
Shubert Alley ) 
NER BROS. WS 1273 
Byrd, Donald. OFF TO RHE RACES. Sudwest 
Funk/Lover/Paul’s Pal/etc. BLUE NOTE 4007 
Callender, Red. THE LOWEST. (M&S) (12inLP) 
METROIAZZ E 10007 & SE 1007 
Cathcart, Dick. BIX MCMLIX. (M&S) (12inLP) 
WARNER BROS & W 1275 & WS 1275 
Coltrane, John. Moment’s Notice Parts 1 & 11 
BLUE NOTE 45-1718 
Coltrane, John. Blue Train Parts ] & 11 
BLUE NOTE 45-1691 
CONCERT AT MUSIC INN. (with Pee Wee Rus- 
sell, Jimmy Guiffre, Oscar Pettiford, Ray Brown, 
Rex Stewart, Herbie Mann, Teddy Charles, Dick 
Katz etc) (12inLP) ATLANTIC 1299 
Davison, Wild Bill. THE GREATEST. (with Stan 
Wrightsman, p; George van Eps, g; Nick Fatool, 
d; Morty Corb, bs.) You Made Me Love You/ 
1 Can't Get Started/Ida/etc. 
DIXIELAND JUBILEE Dj 508 
Donaldson, Lou. Blues Walk/Masquerade 
BLUE NOTE 45-1720 
Donaldson, Lou. Peck Time/Dorathy 
BLU NOTE 45-1680 


Dukes of Dixieland. UP THE MISSISSIPPI. South/ 
St. Blues/Old Man River/ 

e. No. 1/Spank 
COLUMBIA 41362 
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Evans, Bill. EVERYBODY BILL EVANS. 
(12inLP 


Chambers, bs; Charlie Persip, d; Gigi Gryce, 


VERSIDE RLP 12-291 alto; Sahib Shibab, bari; Jimmy Cleveland, tbn; 


Farmer, Art. PORTRAIT. "OF ART FARMER. Julius Watkins, Fr. horn.) Something In 


(Farmer, tpt; Hank 


bs; Roy Haynes, d.) Back In The Cage/Stabie- 


mates/The Very 


Flat/Whisper Not/Step Be My- 
self/Blues It/Your’re Mine You/Cap 
CONTEMPORARY 


Jones, p; Addison Farmer, 


Thought Of You/‘‘And 


. .'/Nita/By Meself/Too Late Now/ Hall, Edmond. PETITE FLEUR. (Hall, cit; Ellis 
CONTEMPORARY C 3554 Larkins, p; Milt Hinton, bs; Jimmie Crawford, 
THE STEAMER. d; Emmett Berry, tpt; Vic Dickenson, tbn.) 


Golson, Benny. BENNY GOLSON’S NEW YORK 
SCENE. (M&S) (collective personnel: Golson, 
tnr; Art Farmer, tpt; Wynton Kelly, p; Paul 


VERVE MGV 8294 Petite Fleur/Ellington Marm- 
alade/Edmond Hall Blues/Cook Good/Off The 
Road/Adam and Evie/Don’t Give Me Sympath 


UNITED ARTISTS UAL 402 


THE HUMPHREY LYTTELTON CLUB 


future sessions at “THE 100”, 100 Oxford St.,{London, W.1 


JUNE: 
Monday, Ist ... 
Tuesday, 2nd ... 
Wednesday, 3rd 
Thursday, 4th ... 
Friday. 5th eee 
Saturday, 6th ... 


Sunday, 7th ... 
Monday, 8th ... 
Tuesday, 9th ... 
Wednesday, 10th 
Thursday, 11th . 
Friday, 12th ... 
Saturday, 13th ... 


Sunday, 14th ... 
Monday, 15th ... 
Tuesday, 16th ... 
Wednesday, 17th 
Thursday, 18th . 
Friday, 19th ... 
Saturday, 20th . 
Sunday, ... 
Monday, 22nd . 
Tuesday, 23rd ... 
Wednesday, 24th 
Thursday, 25th . 
Friday, 26th ... 
Saturday, 27th . 


Sunday, 28th ... 
Monday, 29th ... 
Tuesday, 30th . 


Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 

Graham Stewart Seven, featuring Johnny Parker Trio 
Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Fairweather-Brown All Stars 

Diz Disley String Quintet 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 

Acker Bilk and his Paramount Jazz Band 

Mick Mulligan Jazz Band, featuring George Melly 
Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 

Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Diz Disley String Quintet 

Graham Stewart Seven, featuring Johnny Parker Trio 
Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 

Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazz Band, featuring Doreen Beatty 
Fairweather-Brown All Stars 

Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Mick Mulligan Jazz Band, featuring George Melly 
Graham Stewart Seven, featuring Johnny Parker Trio 
Fairweather-Brown All Stars 

Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Fairweather-Brown All Stars 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 

Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Diz Disley String Quintet 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

To be arranged 

Alex Welsh and his Band 


Lennie Felix will be a featured soloist each week night. 


Your Host and Compere—PETER BURMAN. (GER 7494) 


Special Concession:—Tues. & Thurs. only—2/6 to H.M. Forces, Nurses and Students 
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Hamilton, Chico. ELLINGTON SUITE. (Hamilton, 
d; Buddy Collette, Fred Katz, Carson Smith, 
Paul Horn, Jim Hall) A Train/Azure/Perdido/ 
Beginning To See The ay 
WORLD PACIFIC WP 1258 
Hampton, Lionel. GOLDEN VIBES. (12inLP) 
(M&S) COLUMBIA CL .1304 & CS-8110 


Hirt, Al. SWINGIN’ DIXIE VOLUME 2. (12inLP) 
AUDIO FIDELITY AFLP 1878 

— Claude. MUSIC OF THE EARLY JAZZ 
ANCES. 20th CENTURY FOX 3009 


JAZZ AT STEREOVILLE. (with Cootie Williams, 
Rex Stewart, Coleman Hawkins, Bud Freeman, 
Lawrence Brown, J. C. Higinbotham, Hank 
Jones, Billy Bauer, Milt Hinton, Gus Bivona) 
URANIA USD 2004 
The Jones Brothers. KEEPIN’ UP WITH THE 
JONESES. (Thad Jones, tpt; Hank Jones, p & 
organ; Elvin Jones, d; Eddie Jones, bs) Nice 
And Nasty/Keepin’ Up With The Joneses/Three 
And One/Sput ‘N’ Jeff/it Had To Be You/ 
On The Alamo/There Is No Greater Love 
METROJAZZ E 1003 
Jones, Jo. JO JONES TRIO. (M&S) (Ray Bryant, 
p; Tom Bryant, bs; Jones, d) 
EVEREST SDBR 1023 & LPBR 5023 
Konitz, Lee. WITH STRINGS. (Konitz, alto; Alan 
Shulman, cello; others unknown) ‘Round Mid- 
night/The Daffodil’s Smile/I Got It Bad/Music 
For Alto Saxophone And Strings/What’s New/ 
Blues For Our Children/An Image Of Man 
VERVE MG V8286 
Lewis, George AND HIS NEW ORLEANS STOMP- 
ERS. (Kid Howard, tpt; Jim Robinson, tbn; 
Lewis, clit; Alton Purnell, p; Alcide Pavageau, 
bs; Lawrence Marrero, bjo; Joe Watkins, d.) 
Ice Cream/Red Wing/Mama Don't Allow/ 
Burgund St. Blues/Bill Bailey/Over The 
Waves/Closer Walk/Canal St. Blues/Walking 
With The King/Gettysburg March 
: BLUE NOTE 1208 
Lewis, George. GEORGE LEWIS OF NEW OR- 
LEANS. (reissues on I2inLP of tracks by 
Zenith Brass Band & Eclipse Alley Five) 
Fidgety Feet/Saluation March/If | Ever Cease 
To Love/! Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray/God 
Leads His Dear Children Along/etc. 
RIVERSIDE RLP 12-283 
Mulligan, Gerry. WHAT IS THERE TO SAY? 
(M&S) (Art Farmer, tpt; Bill Crow, bs; Dave 
Bailey, d.) just In Time/My Funny Valentine/ 
etc. COLUMBIA CL 1307 & CS 8116 


RECORDS 


YOUR CHANCE 


to buy discs TAX FREE if you are 
overseas (H. M. Forces included) 


No charge for postage or packing to 
H.M. Forces or Home custcmers. 


Any available records JAZZ, POP or 
CLASSICAL—sent by our Mail Order 
Service (our guarantee—NO RISK 
TO YOU) anywhere—anytime 


Every record brand-new and unplay- 
ed, perfectly packed, and insured. 


Send to us first, for FREE Lists and 
details :- 
AGATE & CO. LTD. (Dept. J) 


in iation with Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


New Orleans Stompers. STEREO ON CANAL 
STREET. (personnel not given, but includes 


Lizzie Miles) RONDO-LETTE SA 42 

Rollins, Sonny. Decision, Parts 1 & 
BLUE NOTE 45-1669 
Rollins, Sonny. NEWK’S TIME. (Wynton Kelly, 
Doug Watkins, Philly Joe Jones) Tune Up/ 
Asiatic Raes/Wondertul/Surrey With the Fringe 
On Top/etc. BLUE NOTE 40U1 

Silver, Horace. Senior Blues/Cool Eyes 
BLUE NOTE 45-1655 

Silver, Horace. Soulville/No Smokin’ 
BLUE NOTE 45-1673 
Stewart, Rex. PORGY & BESS| REVISITED. (Stew- 
art, Cootie Wiiliams, Bernie Glow, Ernie Royal, 
Joe Wilder, Al Derisi, tpts; Lawrence Brown, 
Urbie Greer, Eddie Bert, Sonny Russo, tbns; 
Hilton Jefferson, Sid Cooper, Walt Lubinsky, 
Boomie Richman, Al Klink, Pinky Williams, 
saxes; Buddy Weed, p; Barry Galbraith, . gtr; 
Miit Hinton, bs; Don Lamond, d; Joe Venuto, 
percussion; plus fourteen strings, two Fr. horns, 
three woodwinds.) It Ain’t Necessarily So/ 
Bess, You Is My Woman Now/! Got Plenty 
O’ Nuttin'/My Man’s Gone/There’s A Boat 
That's Leavin’ /Summertime/A Red-headed 
Woman/Oh, Bess/A Woman Is A Sometime 
Thing/Oh Lord, I'm On My Way 

WARNER BROTHERS W 1260 
Waller, Fats. (12inLP containing sixteen titles in- 
cluding I’m On A See Saw/Lulu’s Back In 


Town/Us On A Bus/etc) 

RCA VICTOR LPM 1503 
Wells, Dicky. LIVE ECHOES OF THE SWINGING 
BANDS. (with Rex Stewart, Billy Butterfield, 

Charlie Shavers, Sam Donahue, etc.) 
(S&M) RCA VICTOR LSP 1921 
Yancey, Jimmy. PURE BLUES. (Yancey, p; Mama 
Yancey, vcl; Israel Crosby, bs.) Mournful Blues 
/Yancey Special/How Long Blues/Yancey’s 
Bugle Call/35th And Dearborn/Shave ’Em Dry/ 
Salute To Pinetop/Pallet On The Floor/Four 
O'clock Blues/Monkey Woman Blues/Santa_ Fe 
Blues/How Long Blues ATLANTIC 1283 
Young, Lester and Teddy Wilson. PRES & TEDDY. 
(with Jo Jones, d; Gene Ramey, bs.) Love Me 
Or Leave Me/Prisoner Of Love/All Of Me/ 
etc. VERVE MGV 8205 


BLUES AND FOLK 


Addison, Adele & Jubilee Singers. LITTLE DAVID 
PLAY ON YOUR HARP. (12inLP) 

KAPP KL 1109 

Austin, Sil. The Hungry Eye/Danny Boy 
MERCURY 71442 
Baker, LaVern. | Waited Too Long/You're 
Teasin’ Me ATLANTIC 2021 
Bobby Blue Bland. I'm Not Ashamed/Wishing 
DUKE 303 


el 
Bostic, Earl. Sweet Pea/Up There In Orbit 
KING 5190 
Brown, Dusty. Please Don't Go/Weill, You Know 
BANDERA 2503 
Brown, James. It Hurts To Tell You/I've Got To 
Change FEDERAL 12352 
Butler, Buddy. Run Big Feet Run/Hop Skip & 
Jump VERRO 5691 
Charles, Ray. That's Enough/Tell Me How Do 
You Feel ATLANTIC 2022 
Crum, Reverend & The Mighty Golden Keys. 
Mother Love/Don’t You Know Me, Thomas? 
GOSPEL 1019 
DRUMS OF AFRICA. (Field recordings from 
Ruanda Urundi territory, near East Central 
Belgian Congo) (12inLP) 
20th CENTURY FOX 3000 
Dupree, Champion Jack. BLUES FROM THE 
GUTTER. (S&M) (Dupree, p; Pete Brown, alto; 
Ennis Lowery, gtr; Wendell Marshall, bs; Willie 
Jones, d.) Can’t Kick The Habit/Bad Blood/ 
Stack-O-Lee/ etc. ATLANTIC 8019 
Everett, Betty (with Willie Dixon band) Tell Me 
Darling/I'll Weep No More COBRA 5031 
FOLK MUSIC U.S.A. (Compiled by Harold 
Courlander and including tracks by Blind Willie 
Johnson, Virgil Perkins, Blind Snooks Eaglin etc) 
(2-12in.LPs) FOLKWAYS FE 4530 
Gospel Consolators. Hold On To God’s Hand/I'm 
A Weary Traveller PEACOCK 1795 
Gaines, Joe. Voodoo Lou/! Wanna Go Back Home 
ARCADIA 116 
Harrison, Wilbert. Kansas City/Listen, My Darl- 


ing FURY 1023 
Harvey, Phil. Willy Boy/Bumbershoot 

IMPERIAL 5583 

HOOTENANNY TONIGHT! (with Pete Seeger, 

Leon Bibb, etc.) FOLKWAYS FN 2511 

Hunter, Ivory Joe. | Just Want To Love You/ 

Now | Don’t Worry ATLANTIC 2020 
Ives, Sandy. FOLK SONGS OF MAINE. 

FOLKWAYS FH 5232 

Joe Tex And His X Class Mates. Charlie Brown 
Got Expelled/Blessed Are These Years 


ACE 559 
Jones, Jimmy. Walk In The Garden/Come And 
Go With Me SAVOY 4116 
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ing, Earl (Connelly). No One To Love/Keep 
"Ss Lovin’ You KING 5196 
Lazy Lester. | Hear You Knockin’/The Goodness 
Of My Heart EXCELLO 2155 
Little Bobby Foster. | Woke Up One Morning/ 
Shirley Can't You See? STEVENS 102 
Littie Esther. It’s So Good/Do You Ever Think 
Of Me? SAVOY 1563 
Little Joe. Cherry | and 2 OKEH 7116 
Littie junior Parker. Five Long Years/|’m Holdin’ 
On DUKE 306 
Little Marie Allen. Humdinger/Oh-oh, I’m In Love 
TRIUMPH 603 

Little Richard. Kansas City/Lonesome And Blue 
SPECIALITY 664 

Little Willie Littlefield. Kansas City/ the Midnight 
Hour Was Shinin’ FEDERAL 12351 
Lonesome Sundown. No Use To Worry/You Know 
1 Love You EXCELLO 2154 
Martin, Kenny. Tell Me Not To Go/Now | Know 
FEDERAL 12350 

Mighty Gospel Giants, The. I’m Worried/There’ll 


Be A Perfect Day GOSPEL 1020 
Original Gospel Harmonettes, The. Let Me Ride/ 
Don’t You? SAVOY 4115 


Price, Lloyd. Down By The River/Gonna Let You 
Come Back Home KRC 5002 
Price, Lloyd. Have You Ever Had The Blues?/ 
Personality ABC-PARAMOUNT 10018 
Reed, Jimmy. Take Out Some Insurance/You Know 
| Love You VEE JAY 314 
Richards, Fred. Barricade/Hullee Gullee 
FLIP 344 
Sandburg, Carl. FLAT ROCK BALLADS (12in.LP) 
COLUMBIA ML-5339 
Sargeant, Don. Lead Foot/Voodoo Kiss 
CATALINA 4514 
Sensational Nightingales, The. Closer Walk With 
Thee/Can | Count On You? 
PEACOCK 1794 


Southern Clouds Of Joy, The. Sitting At The 
Welcome Table/The Best Of Your Service 
KANGAROO 600 
Smith, Buster and his Heat Waves. That’s Your 
Lovin’ Baby/’Til Broad Daylight 
BIG TOWN 127 
Smiley Smith. Voo Doo Woman/All Over Now 
APOLLO 553 
Sunlight Gospel Singers, The. Little Wooden 
Church/It’s Alright GOSPEL JUBILEE 511 
Turner, Ike and his Kings of Rhythm. (Tommy 
Davis, vel.) You Don’t Love Me/Down And 
Out ARTISTIC 1504 
Vernon, Lynn. Moon Rocket/In The Mood 
COVER 5932 
VOODOO DRUMS IN HI Fi (Recorded on loca- 
tion in Haiti) (12in.LP) ATLANTIC 1296 
Ward, Clara. Walk With Me/Silver Wings 


DOT 15916 
Waters, Muddy. Oo Wee Baby/Clouds In My 
Heart CHESS 1724 


Wells, Junior. | Could Cry/Cha Cha In Blues 
PROFILE 4005 
Williams, Billy. Goodnight Irene/Red Hot Love 
CORAL 9-62101 


AMERICAN RECORD FIRM 
REQUIRES 
A EUROPEAN AFFILLIATE 


Major American recording company, 

revising sales and promotional set up, 

requires representation in European 

communities on exchange or other 
basis. 


Unusual Opportunity For Right Firm. 


Write, stating full qualifications 
(all correspondence will be treated 
in strict confidence) 
to 
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3617, Crenshaw Bivd., 

Los Angeles,  Calif., 
U.S.A. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


BAD INFLUENCE 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. M. W. Donnelley states in your 
May issue that Stan Kenton is “ the big- 
gest white influence in jazz”, This, while 
possibly true, overlooks completely the 
important fact that any great influencing 
factor in any art form is just as likely to 
be detrimental as beneficial. I believe, 
as I suspect do most of your regular 
writers, that Kenton’s influence on the 
— of post-war jazz has been wholly 


ad. 

If one believes that the elements of 
good jazz are swing, taste, melody and 
above all the feeling for the music, then, 
on most counts, Kenton would appear to 
be the antithesis of good jazz. His music 
is, generally speaking, cold and logical 
rather than inspired by any emotion, 
brash rather than tasteful or melodic, 
pretentious rather than simple and 
swinging. 

Unfortunately, these characteristics 
have greatly influenced large numbers of 
the modern musicians of the “ West 
Coast” school, and have resulted in the 
recent flood of albums featuring insipid 
groups of woodwinds and strings, little 
melody and no swing, improvisations 
based purely upon a chord sequence dis- 
carding utterly any jazz feeling, and, per- 
haps most sad, a complete absence of any 
humour whatsoever. 

Jazz can be played in the modern 
idiom and yet retain all the essential 
qualities of good jazz, as is shown in the 
work of Rollins, Miles Davis and the late 
Clifford Brown. But these men have fol- 
lowed the direct line of development of 
“hot” jazz, from Armstrong through 
Eldridge, Edison and Young to Parker 
and Gillespie. These are the modern 
musicians who deserve the name of jazz- 
men, and I feel that your record re- 
viewers deserve praise for their view of 
Kenton in his proper perspective. 

Which brings me to the last point in 
Mr. Donnelley’s letter. Of what value 
to a discerning jazz enthusiast would 
record reviews be, if each record was re- 
viewed only by people who were fond of 
the particular jazz concerned? Surely if 
jazz record reviews are to be of any 
value whatsoever, the records must be 
considered in relation to jazz as a whole. 

Really. Mr. Donnelley, if everyone 
had fixed ideas on who plays good jazz 
or whose records were appealing, there 


would be no need for any record reviews 


at all! 
R. J. GREEN, 
London, S.W.?. 


THE HERMAN HERD 
Dear Sir, 

Though normally I am not addicted to 
carping criticism, some apparent inaccu- 
racies in John Martin’s article on Woody 
Herman (April) seem to need correcting. 

First things first: the photo purporting 
to show the First Herd is really one of 
the Third Herd and shows saxists Bill 
Perkins, Dick Hafer, Arno Marsh and 
Sam ‘Staff, drummer Sonny Igoe, trom- 
bonists Carl Fontana, Urbie Green and 
Jack Green and trumpeters Jack Scorda, 
Johnny Howell, Ray Caton and Don 
Fagerquist. 

With reference to the personnel of the 
First Herd I quote: “personnel included 
musicians of the calibre of Bill Harris, 
Neal Hefti, Ernie Royal and Al Porcino”. 
Ernie Royal did not join Herman until 
the formation of the Second Herd. 
Porcino came in briefly towards the end 
of the First Herd’s life as a replacement 
for the deceased Sonny Berman. 

Let us new pass on to the “Four 
Brothers” band. Here it is stated that 
the original sax team comprised Getz, 
Sims, Chaloff and Al Cohn. Cohn 
certainly was not one of the original team 
—Herbie Steward had that honour. 
Cohn came into the band as his replace- 
ment in 1948—after the recording of 
“Four Brothers” which set the generic 
term on the quartet. And why no credit 
to Jimmy Guiffre, whose experimental 
work was directly responsible for the 
three tenor, baritone voicing and who 
composed and arranged the “Four 
Brothers ” theme? 

Talking of arrangements—in one para- 
graph we read: “ The writing in the band 
was up to First Herd standards” and 
later: ‘The arrangements were nearly all 
head”. Tut, tut. The definitive record- 
ings by this band (“Early Autumn”, 
“Keen and Peachy” and the ubiquitous 
“Four Brothers”) were very carefully 
written indeed and, as such, were surely 
superior to those by the First Herd. 
which was long on heads and short on 
arrangements as such. 

Finally—which magazine poll did Her- 
man (as a clarinettist, mark you!) top for 
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three consecutive years? Not Metronome 
or Downbeat I feel. 


ALAN L. V. AUSTIN, 
London, N.4. 


Phew! | can only hope that Mr. Austin’s micro- 
scope and fine toothcomb have emerged 
unscathed from this exacting inspection. The 
most glaring error that is mentioned is that 
of the ‘‘Four Brothers’’. | agree that Al Cohn 
was a replacement for Herbie Steward. This 
was noticed by me before the April issue was 
released but unfortunately the issue had already 
gone to press. The photographs which ac- 
companied the article are not my province but 
full marks for spotting the musicians. | am 
glad that Mr. Austin agrees that Al Porcino was 
in the First Herd. The first two bands merged 
almost imperceptibly and Royal was a member 
of the Second Herd. The information as regards 
the Poll placing was gleaned from the Herman 
press release and | see no reason to doubt it. 
The arrangements (as anyone who has attended 
a Herman rehearsal will confirm) are nearly 
all ‘‘head’’. This applied to all of the Herds 
and | consider the titles named to be exceptions 
rather than the rule. In spite of our difference 
of opinion | am grateful to Mr. Austin for 
his criticism. 


SEARING 


Dear Sir, 

Stand back! I am about to stick my 

neck out on the subject of one Chris 
Barber, and in particular the offhand dis- 
missal of his disc ‘Petite Fleur/Bugle 
Boy March”, in your record reviews of 
April! 
_I feel I am in a position now, after 
listening to jazz of all sorts for 20 years 
to know what I like, and to me Barber 
gemerates swinging jazz, which is more 
than one can say for many other groups 
today. 

Personally, I purchased this record for 
the “Petite Fleur” side, which, I agree, 
should be credited more to Monty Sun- 
shine, but was agreeably surprised by the 
reverse, which I had not heard before. 
This is the side which has been the one 
played most over the last month or two. 

The rhythm section, which some critics 
say is ‘unimaginative’ surely does just 
what a rhythm section is supposed to do, 
and that is drive the Bh along on a 
steady beat, laying down a good solid 
foundation for the other instruments. 
Some fine work is also evident from the 
front line—listen to that muted trumpet 
towards the end, with those tricky phrases 
from Barber to ride over the gaps, and 
through it all, Sunshine’s clarinet weav- 
ing around and in and out. 

“Typical Barber fare, it does nothing 
to me”, says Sinclair Traill! 

I would advise him to see his medical 
man immediately—it is obvious that a 
mild form of senile decay is setting in! 

E. SE i 


Fareham, Hants. 


CITSOB 
Dear Sir. 

I always had a sneaking suspicion (des- 
pite M. Panassie’s avowed admiration) 
that Earl Bostic sounded as though he 
were playing while standing on his head. 

The record review on page 14 of the 
May issue supplies incontrovertible sun- 
port for my theory. 


FRANK DUTTON, 
Maidenhead, Berks. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
(Continued from page 35) 


THE GOOD EARTH 


Dear Sir, 

I don’t know what Jazz Journal has 
done to deserve such a calamity, but it 
seems that for the past eight months its 
pages have been afflicted by some of the 
most cloyingly sentimental, outrageously 
biassed and cornily-phrased rubbish seen 
since Berta Wood decided to make her 
contributions so wonderfully occasional. 

In the past, Mr. Dance has been 
criticised for enthusing heartily over 
senile Ellington and everyone has been 
lambasted for continuing to praise a 
declining Armstrong; I think it is time 
somebody set about informing Tony 
Standish that his ravings over that type 
of jazz that I know as “earth music” 
are becoming increasingly obnoxious. 
Moreover, the childish sentiments to 
which his endless articles give birth are 
beginning to draw in further witless con- 
gratulations from other admirers of this 
type of jazz, admirers that recognise in 
Colyer and his abominable horde saviours 
of the “real jazz”. 

Eulogies we have all suffered before, 
but let me make it quite clear that it is 
not only the praise | condemn but also 
the way in which it is given and the 
reasons that give rise to it. Mr. Standish 
has every right to like earth music and 
every right to say that he likes it, but I 
baulk at any praise that is illogically 


bestowed. Legend, nostalgia and a 
“glorious welter of sound” are not 
enough! These past months I have 


endured page after page of ecstatic com- 
ment on Barber, Colyer and Lewis and 
have realised with growing conviction that 
all that Mr. Standish and his companions 
enthuse over is that honest-to-goodness, 
straight-from-the-horse’s-mouth feeling. 
that real down home stamp. Drivel. 


Letters have raved nonsensically about 
the superiority of New Orleans style jazz 


over any other form. ‘“Breath-taking”’. 
“roaring”, “driving” are the main adjec- 
tives used to describe it, and Mr. Standish 
almost lost himself in “‘wild torrents of 
sound”; these touches could as well be 
applied to a gale storm or Niagara Falls. 
Let’s face it, New Orleans jazz only 
exists today because a number of de- 
ranged sentimentalists found it necessary 
to dig up all the legendary characters of 
years ago, so legendary that most would 
have been better left where they were. 
George Lewis and his band are second- 
hand relics of what used to be and Colyer 
and his horde are self-righteous snobs— 
with cold beer and no ties and all—whose 
burning ambition is to fail gloriously. 
So let’s be done with this childish rub- 
bish, this unfounded adulation, this imma- 
ture craving for acceptance, and above all 
this confoundedly bad style of writing 
that seemingly is also prevalent in New 
Orleans (Mr. Slatter loused up his pay-off 
lines). Follow your Messiah of cold beer 
and boiler suits, satisfy your cravings and 
just leave us to follow the morons who 
play real jazz so much better. We know 
“what can be done” and also how piti- 
fully Colyer and his like strive to do it. 
However, I am neither so presum>tuous 
nor so optimistic as to think that this 


‘letter will cause Mr. Standish to reflect 


at all on his shortcomings as a critic, or 
even the shortcomings of his music as 
lasting jazz. I only hope that in the future 
his attentions will be attracted more to 
listening, marching, dancing. drinking, 
playing, seeing and eating—but not to 
writing on jazz. 


R. MALINGS, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 


Did Mr. Malings say ‘‘outrageously biassed 
and cornily phrased’’? —Ed. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve ‘hae monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, guilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 
free with all bound copies. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—-25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Duke Ellington, Earl Hines, Josh White. 
(on art paper), 10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 
colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. The 
Naked Dance. The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why ? We 
Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. 
3/3 per copy, post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Ciifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 


RECORDS PURCHASED. LP’s, EP’s. Send your lists to: 
Discus, 97 Chestnut Grove, New Malden, Surrey; or Tele- 
phone Malden 3301. 


WANTED, copy Jazz Journal for February, 1956, urgently 
required by:—The Institute of Jazz Studies, Inc., 108 Waverly 
Place, New York, 11, U.S.A. 


MATRIX 
Jazz Record Research Magazine 


Discographies and data in every issue. 
6 issues per year. 
Subscription 7/6 per annum from 
172 ARKWRIGHT STREET, 
MATRIX NOTTINGHAM. 
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DESPITE THE FACT THAT 


We have hundreds of happy and contented customers in: 


AUSTRALIA 
ARGENTINA 
AUSTRIA 
BELGIUM 
BRAZIL 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
CANADA 
CYPRUS 
DENMARK 
EIRE 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 
GIBRALTAR 
HOLLAND 
ISRAEL 


(to name but a few!) 


We have never 


JAPAN 
KENYA 
MEXICO 
MALAYA 
NIGERIA 
NEW GUINEA 
NEW ZEALAND 
PAKISTAN 
RHODESIA 
SINGAPORE 
SOUTH AFRICA 
SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 
S.W. AFRICA 
US.A. 


(a) received an order from Tristan da Cuna, Devil’s Island or The Isle of Man, 


which rather bothers us, 


(b) looked down our nose (we have one nose between us) at good, honest-to- 
goodness, hard cash from our few frustrated friends in Great Britain. 


IF YOU DON’T BELIEVE US, 


Send us an order and some money (and ask for a free picture of our nose). 
MORAL: Wherever you live, the service is the same!* 


| 


VY = 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


* as everyone nose.... “Pro boscis publico” ! 


(PS — If the reader cannot comprehend the vital message in the above cryptic 
announcement, he is not ‘‘one of us.”’ But he still gets the same service !) 
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THE GREATEST 


CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD — 


~NEW RELEASES 


NEW RELEASES 


% 


NEW RELEASES 


CONTEMPORARY 
THE WEST COAST SOUND 
SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 
LAC 12138 


Grasshopper/La Mucura/Summer Night/ 
Afrodesia/You and the night and the 
music/Gazelle/Sweets/Spring is here/ 
Mallets/You’re getting to be a habit with 
me/You'’re my thrill/Fugue 


NOW SPIN THIS! 
MEL HENKE Vol. 2 
LAC 12154 


In a little Spanish Town/Little rock get- 
away/Mean to me/Toccata in A/Stardust/ 
Turkey in the straw/Shock treatment/ 
Pennies from heaven/Tea for two/I sur- 
render . dear/Cocky coo-coo clock/In a 
mist/Frenzied flight 


HAROLD IN THE LAND OF JAZZ 
HAROLD LAND 
LAC 12178 


Speak low/Deiirium/You don't know what 
love is/Nieta/Grooveyard/Lydia’s lament/ 
Smack up 


| 


VOGUE 

KISMET 

A JAZZ INTERPRETATION BY THE 
MASTERSOUNDS 

LAE 12179 


Overture/Not since Ninevah/The Olive 
tree/Stranger in Paradise/And this is my 
beloved/Night of my _ nights/Sands of 
time/ Gesticulate rhymes have 1I/The 
Olive tree/Not since Ninevha/Baubles, 
bangle and beads/Fate/And this is my 
Beloved/Stranger in Paradise 


SONNY STITT plays arrangements by 
QUINCY JONES 
LAE 12171 


My funny Valentine/Sonny’s bunny/Come 
rain-or come shine/Love walked in/If you 
could see me now/Quince/Stardust/Lover 


OLD BOTTLE NEW WINE 
GIL EVANS & HIS ORCHESTRA 
LAE 12173 


St. Louis blues/King Porter Stomp/Willow 
tree/Struttin’ with some barbecue/Lester 
leaps in/’Round midnight/Manteca/Bird 
Feathers 


VOGUE 

JOHNNY SMITH plays 

JIMMY VAN HEUSEN 

LAE 12169 

Deep in a dream/So help me/Nancy/ 
Polka dots and Moonbeams/Darn that 
dream/Imagination 

But beautiful/Swinging on a star/| could 


have told you/It could happen to you/ 
Oh! you crazy moon/I thought about you/ 


SELDON POWELL 
LAE 12184 


Go first class/Why was | born/Love is 
just around the corner/Someone to watch 
over me/Count fleet/Autumn nocturne/ 
Swingsville/Ohio/Summertime 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 
NOSTALGIA REVISITED 
THE BANJO KINGS 


LAG 12174 
School days/| wonder who’s kissing her 
now/Take me out to the ball game/Wait 
till the sun shines Nellie/Oh, dem golden 
slippers/Beautiful dreamer/Chicken pickin’ 
reel/The band played on/I want a girl/ 
Sidewalks of New York/My Gal Sal/My 
wild Irish Rose/I'll take you home again 
Kathleen/Banjo happy 


3 great musicals in modern jazz performances 
by the unsurpassed originators ! 


Shelly Manne & his Friends 
modern jazz performances 
of songs 


Britain’s favourite jazz album! Number one seller 
on the charts! Shelly Manne & His Friends, André 
Previn and Leroy Vinnegar, in the first modern 
jazz performance of the score of the successful 
show. On The Street Where You Live, I’ve Grown 
Accustomed To Her Face, etc... . LAC12100 


Great tunes from Rodgers and Hart’s score—i 
Could Write A Book, Bewitched, I‘m Talking With 
My Pal, Zip, etc.—by André Previn & His Pals, 
Shelly Manne and Red Mitchell . . . ranging from 
easy-swing to funk to up-tempo to haunting 
ballad. LAC12126 


ANDRE PREVIN & HIS'PALS 


(‘SHELLY MANNE AND RED MITCHELL) 


André Previn & His Pals, Shelly Manne and Red 
Mitchell, in a great modern jazz album of Lerner- 
Loewe’s ‘‘Gigi’’ score. Says composer Loewe: 
“André Previn did it again. ‘My Fair Lady’ was 
sensational, and this new one is every bit as 
great.”’ The Parisians, | Remember {t Well, Thank 
Heaven For Little Girls, etc. . . . LACI2144 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF THE ABOVE RECORDS AND OTHER NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE 


CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS. AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. 


PRICE Id. MONTHLY 


LTD.. 
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